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132 words a minute for one hour! 42,073 strokes 

GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD or more than 11 strokes per second! A phenomenal 
Wornl’s Champion Typist performance of speed and accuracy by the World's 
Champion Typist in establishing a new World’s rec 

ord on the Underwood at the 21st Annual Interna- 

tional Typewriting Contest, Town Hall, New York. 


. in Not only was the World’s Typewriting Cham- 
merle yo oom pionship won on the Underwood, but the World’s 
: eg bam Amateur Typewriting oe or nae. * and the 
pony An nll » vente World’s School Typewriting Championship as well. 


First to Win 
Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


Miss Hilda Dehl of Casey High School, Illinois, 
won the World’s School Championship in com 
petition against 32 other State Champions drawn 
from coast to coast. Her name is the first to be en 
graved on the new Governor Alfred E. Smith Amer 
ican School Novice Typewriting Championship 


Trophy. 


\ UNDERWOOD 


The Machine of Champions 
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Fashions in Letters 


By Mary 


Woodall 


Seattle, Washington 


HAT is smart in letter-writ- 
ing today? 
Just as each new season in 
fashion is ushered in by the sparkle of 
new styles, new fabrics, fresh ideas, 
ibtle changes in color and line, so we 
read of the correct thing in letters 
every few months. But the subject 
seems ever new, for we are all anxious 
dress our letters in the very best 
tyle possible, as a man is often 
idged by the letters he sends forth; 
nd the man who writes letters abound- 
g in interest and personality, with due 
ught given to artistic and appropriate ar- 
rangement, always has a following. If you 
ould attain smartness in your letters you must 
ive considerable thought to the presentation 
your ideas, that your letters may have that 
lusive quality called personality. 
Women who appreciate fully the attributes 
charm and personality do not neglect the 
iluable aid of clothes. They do not allow 
|-fitting, unbecoming or inappropriate clothes 
detract from their personality, but rather 
they strive for simple clothes which are 
neat and becoming and designed to suit their 
ndividual type, thus bringing out each person’s 
best qualities. 
It may be safely said that the letters of 
today typify personality. They are more con- 
cise than they have ever been, the headings 


\ 


are simpler, there is less punctuation, 
and unnecessary phrases are absolutely, 
irrevocably passé. They went out of 
style along with “what-nots,” red plush 
furniture with crocheted doilies on the 
chair backs, and wax flowers drooping 
languidly under dome-like 
glass. And so to be fashionable today 
your letters must have for their key 
note, simplicity. Yet with all this sim 
plification letters of 1925-26 are more 
vivid, more abounding in interest and 
personality than they have ever been. The 
mere fact that letters of today are brief makes 
it necessary for them to be without error 
There is not a chance to “get-by” with dim, 
foggy ideas clothed in verbal finery 
The artistic arrangement of your letters 
should correspond to the character of letter 
it is, just as the dress should correspond to 
the character of woman who is to wear it, 
to her tastes and thoughts, as well as to the 
lines of her figure. The mastery of taste in 
both is knowing how to choose. Picture for 
a moment the débutante, with her flippant air. 
Her evening dress, its bouffant skirt spread 
ing out like the beautiful rose is of change 
able taffeta (it is the symbol of youth) light 
gray with pink shadows—youth sees the gray 
background of life as rose color. A dignified 
damsel with a Roman profile, or a young 
matron teaching the catechism to her children 


covers ol 
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Chairman 











Cygna Con/y 


These letters have a message for you in content, as well as in style. 
Don’t be satisfied with a glance—read them all and profit by their 
message. 
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FASHIOWS IN LETTERS 


‘ . 

Miss Gra ar on 

i< F th Aver 

N York City 

Dea Miss i mnt 

Ar yur l ++ , 

Do ys all th pe! ntag 0 A 
that you receive which are consigned t 
waste par bas t? 

Do y alize that yo onalit 
s tamy pon the letter you n ta - 
pletely as if you x sented yourself in x - 

n? Therefore, study to mak your lett 


1 not 


I such personality that they will 
take the waste paper route to oblivion. 


gin your letter naturally. Say what 
yu have to say clearly. Avoid stereotyped 
phrases. Make your opening sentence invi 
ing and your closing sentence les t! 
f ling friendly to 1 
Cordially yours, 
E st W. Baxter 
EW R 
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could never wear such a dress! It is the same 
with your letters. Each letter sets forth a 
different problem in the presentation of fresh 
ideas—all must be smart, individual, concise! 

You are the interpreter of fashions in letters 
just as the costumer is an interpreter of fa- 
shions in dress. Why should you not use the 
same imagination and taste in the presentation 











of your ideas in letters as does the fashionist? 
In Paris the study of modes to be presented 
at the openings is begun early and for weeks 
creators shut themselves away from other in- 
terests. Erté, the most remarkable fashion 
creator and style interpreter the world has 
ever known has a monastic little villa in the 
Sévres where nothing can disturb his seclusion. 
He is often referred to as “the cloistered 
Erté, whose servants never make a sound, and 
whose gorgeous orange cat, Mischa, sleeps all 
day on a black cushion.” 

Of course you are not expected to seclude 
yourself in “a sequestered little villa in the 
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Sévres” every time you write a letter, but you 
should concentrate upon each as a problem in 
artistic display and composition. And although 
you cannot interpret fashions in letters in a 
burst of color and beauty as the style in- 
terpreter does his creations, you can make them 
studies in black and white—simple, appropriate, 
and charming. Do not strive for bizarre or 
original arrangements, but keep your letters 
within the bounds of quiet simplicity. 
Friendship letters, family letters, personal 
letters, and business letters, all have styles of 
their own, but there are general rules which 














apply to each, and the forms and styles given 
in the illustrations may be studied and adjusted 
to the individual needs of the writer. 

The business world will clear the tracks for 
the stenographer or secretary who makes of 
each letter a creation of which to be proud, 
and who clothes his thoughts in the smartest 
habiliments in fashion in letter-writing today 
The progress of such a one is certain, for 
business men have a keen appreciation of these 
qualities in their assistants. ° 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


HIS 100% list is not only a list of those teachers who have sent us sub- 
scriptions from 100% of their shorthand pupils—it is a list of teachers who 


are in another sense 100%. 
the best teachers of this country. 


Why? 


On this list will be found the great majority of 
Because the teachers who get the best 


results and consequently are known as the best teachers are in nearly every case 


teachers who use the Gregg Writer in their classrooms. 


Even the most skillful 


artisan cannot do good work without proper tools, and even the best teacher cannot 
hope to accomplish the same results without the Gregg Writer, other things 


being equal. 


In publishing this first installment of the list we want to welcome once more 
the many old friends whose names will be found below and at the same time intro- 
duce scores of new friends, whose names are appearing for the first time. 

Owing to the pressure of space it will be necessary to publish the list in a 


number of installments. 
will be omitted 


Ar ixona 


Miami High School, Miami 
Sister M. Pancratia, Sisters’ Convent, 
Phoenix 


Esther Saylor, Union High School, 
Atascadero 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Nazareth Acad- 
emy, Eureka 

Sister M. Matilda, St. Alphonsus 
School, Fresno 

W. E. Bagley, Los Angeles Pacific 
College, Los Angeles 

Laurah L. Hiser, Sweetwater Union 
High School, National City 

Oliver E. Brown, Orestimba Union 
High School, Newman 

Sister Mary Reginald, Notre Dame 
High School, San Jose 

Ethel Thomas, Santa Monica High 
School, Santa Monica 

Helen W. Gish, Beulah College, Upland 


Sister Cornelia, Moreland Notre Dame 


Academy, Watsonville 

Agnes €. Williams, Whittier Unior 
High School, Whittier 

Glenn County High School, Willows 


Colorad 


Vivian M Macaulay, Delta High 
School, Delta 

Opal Hanen, Wheatridge High School 
Wheatridg« 

Grace Oldham Yuma High Sehool, 
Yuma 


Connecticut 


Ruth Ladd, Bridgeport High School, 
Bridgeport 

Mildred Rowe, Bristol High School, 
Bristol 

Stephen C. Dispense, Hamilton High 
School, Ridgefield 

Harold E. Barker, Sharon High School, 
Sharon 

Mrs. M. M. Stewart, Stonington High 
School, Stonington 

Ines M. Elder, Wm. H. Hall High 
School, West Hartford 

Pauline E. Haeyssler, Staples High 
School, Westport 


Florida 


J. W. Thorne, Arcadia Business Col 
lege, Arcadia 

Collins Funk, Boyd Commercial School, 
St. Petersburg 

Mrs. W. A. Bass, Florida State Col- 
lege, Tallahassee 


Georgia 


Addie Haisfield, Griffin High School, 
Griffin 


I dah 


Grace Armstrong, Twin Falls High 
School, Twin Falls 
E. Laidlaw, Bigh School, Wallace 


Lilinois 


Mildred E. Lean, Amboy High School, 
Amboy 

Benedictine Sisters, St 
School, Atkinson 

Sister M. Digna and Sister M. Felicia, 
Madonna High School, Aurora 

Leona Seibert, Belleville Township 
High School, Belleville 

Alyee J. Gilverston, Belvidere High 
School, Belvidere 

Sister M. Sylvia, St. Dominic School, 
Breese 

Laurel Harris, Cairo High School, 
Cairo 

Sister M. Nolasca, Immaculate Con 
ception School, Chicago 

Marie M. Curran, Metropolitan Up- 
town Business College, Chicago 

Wilma 8. Bumgarner, Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, 
Chicago 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Alphonsus 
School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Clarissa, St. Anthony's 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Beatrix, St. Martin's School, 
Chicago 

Brother Joel, St. Mel High School, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Clemens, St. Philomena 
School, Chicago 

Sister M. Afra, Sister M. Amadea, and 
Sister M. Gerard, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago 


Anthony's 


If your name doesn’t appear immediately do not think it 
it will be published just as soon as the space is available. 


Charles MeMullen, Chillicothe Town 
ship High School, Chillicothe 
Sisters of St. Agnes, St. Mary's 
School, Crown Point 

Winnifred A. Wilson, Decatur High 
School, Decatur 

Frieda E. Kornemann, Delavan Com- 
munity High School, Delavan 

Miss W. Brummett, Dixon High School 
Dixon 

Sister M. Gaudina, School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, DuQuoin 

Henrietta Luicke, Dundee Community 
High School, Dundee 

¢. J. Newman, United Township Hig! 
School, East Moline 

Marion P. Jacka, Freeport Hig! 
School, Freeport 

Lillian B. Sweet, Geneva High Schoo! 
Geneva 

Aline Leasure, Gilman Community 
High School, Gilman 

Georgia Donaldson, Girard Higt 
School, Girard 

Lorene Brown, Hampshire Township 
High School, Hampshire 

Eva L. Lieber, Thornton Township 
High School, Harvey 

Kathryn Carpenter, Hinsdale Town 
ship High School, Hinsdale 

Winifred F. Taylor, Brown's Business 
College, Jacksonville 

Helen Halbersieben, Township Hig! 
School, Johnston City 

Sister M. Eulalia, St. Patrick's Hig! 
School, Kankakee 

Virginia McLaughlin, Kankakee High 
School, Kankakee 

Nina B. Maxey, Kincaid High School 
Kincaid 

Grace J. Gustafson, Leland Community 
High School, Leland 

Dorothy Crouch, Lewistown High 
School, Lewistown 

L. M. Crawford, Libertyville Town 
ship High School, Libertyville 

Elsie H. Bucher, Lockport Township 
High School, Lockport 

F. Evans Golding, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood 

M. G. Smith, Mendota Township High 
School, Mendota 

Kathleen Evans, Mokena High School, 
Mokena 

S. May Hopkins, Moline High School, 
Moline 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
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Watch Y 


S we alight from the electric 
morning, the admonition greets us 
A. “Watch your step.” We hurry along 
the boulevard a few blocks and enter the 
elevator, which takes us up ten flights. It 
stops, and again the admonition, “Watch your 
step.” We now pass this same admonition on 
to you, “Watch your step,” which may be 
paraphrased, “Watch your pen.” No 
appropriate advice could be given us on ou: 
journey through the busy throng. Likewise, 
the most profitable admonition that we can give 
you is “Watch your step” along your short 
hand journey. You must think about what 
you are doing, work thoughtfully, and concen 
trate on your outlines. Know what you are 
going to make and get right down and make it 
All shorthand practice is not good practice, 
neither is all shorthand writing good writing 
In order to be a good shorthand writer, your 
notes must certain characteristics 
There are certain faults that must not be left 
uncorrected. Pay strict attention to your work 
and make it your best, then study your outlines 
and see if they are as good as they should be 
If an outline is not right, make it right before 
passing on to another article. To become a 
skillful writer this factor of your practice must 
not be neglected. 


every 


more 


possess 


Whats the Matter with Your Note 

Are your outlines muddy or shaky? This is 
usually due to lack of freedom in execution 
It is a waste of time painfully to draw your 
characters in order to secure accuracy of form 
and proportion. No matter how accurate the 
forms, they are valueless, if drawn, because 
practical shorthand must be written rapidly. 
The best way is to learn to write with a free, 
easy swing from the start. First, be sure you 
know what you want to make, then make it 
with a quick, rhythmic, bold stroke. 

In practicing individual outlines, if the first 
form does not meet with your expectations, 
keep at it until you get what you desire. After 


our Of ep 


able t make a good outline 


which 1 


that you will be 
every time you try, what your pra 


tice 18 tor 


(,oIn 


Does your 


outline have a heavy dot at the 
end If so, you are letting your hand com 
to a stop before lifting the pen from the paper 
You must train yourself to lift the pen with 
out stopping as you finish the outline, and go 
right on to the next 
rhythm. Yes, rhythm is 


accurate shorthand writing. Ii 


character in pertect 
necessary m rapid 
you would he 
come a rapid writer, you must avoid wasting 


time between outlines 


Hox 
W hat notes You 
do not have to make your characters any cet 
tain size or length to get good results, but you 
should keep them within reasonable bounds 
Notes that are too large waste time in writing, 


about the size of your 


paper, and are not as easily read a 


When writing under pressur« 


waste 
might be 
of speed, your notes 


‘ 
they 


] 


will become larger and 


more or less scrawly, so, in your practice, aim 
at a reasonable standard 

Outlines can be made too small. It is difficult 
to make the proper distinction in lengths iif 
your outlines are too small However, but 
few beginners are afflicted with too small 
notes! The outlines given in the textbook and 
in the Gregg Writer plates are a safe standard 
to mutate 


Don’t Waste Space 
Lo you fill the lines in your notebook It 
takes as long to move the pen across the paper 
in the air as it does to make a line the same 
length. Wide spacing between outlines means 
loss of time; therefore, keep your writing com 
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Lesson 14 
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Lesson 15 Lesson 16 


Words Words 
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pact. Narrow spacing between outlines is con- 
ducive to more accurate notes because your 
hand control is better. 


Use Both Hands 


Do you have a good writing position? Do 
you write with both hands; one to wield the 
pen, the other to manipulate the notebook? 
Keep all unnecessary weight off the writing 
arm. Sit erect and steady your body with the 
left arm if you write with your right hand. 
Hold your paper down flat with the left hand, 
and as your pen returns from the end of a line 
to the beginning of the next, let the left hand 
get the page in proper writing position. 


Cultivate Light Touch 


Is your pen touch light and easy? Use just 
enough pressure to get a clear line. You can 
write faster and longer without tiring if you 
cultivate a light touch. To help you in this 
regard we strongly urge the use of a pen; we 
prefer a good fountain pen well suited to the 
hand. 


Get That Curve! 


Are your curves curved? Because of the 
drive from left to right in your writing, the 
horizontal curves will become too shallow un- 
less you guard against this evil. The excess 
curvature at the finish of k, g, p, b, and at the 
beginning of r, l, f, v, is easy to get if you pull 
the fingers a trifle as you make the stroke with 
a free hand swing. However you get this 
curvature, be sure to maintain the fullness of 
your curves, or your characters will become a 
jumble of meaningless marks. Make your 
downstrokes at the proper uniform slant. Lack 
of uniformity means that your hand has not 
been properly trained to establish your short- 
hand style and will cause you difficulty in read- 
ing. If you will write your name fifty times, 
you will see that the different signatures are 
practically the same. Before you become a 
good shorthand writer, you must establish a 
shorthand style in just the same way. If your 
style is good, you will be a skillful writer, and 
every minute of practice will make you better. 


The Individual Stroke Tels 


The foundation of all your shorthand writ- 
ing is the individual character. That is why 
it is essential that you give the most careful 
attention to the way each character is made 
when standing alone. If you cannot make an 
individual stroke correctly, how can you expect 
to write a complete outline as it should be, 
made up of several strokes? It is necessary 
to get the individual strokes just right and 
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then, as suggested in our September and 
October articles, master first the simpler join 
ines and steadily work to the more difficult 


ones 
Watch Your Step 

You will reap large dividends if you put 
forth your best efforts to get your forms just 
right at the start, and thus avoid developing 
bad habits of execution that will have to b« 
overcome before you can hope to be a really 
skillful writer. 

WATCH YOUR STEP, concentrate on 
your work and think about it. All the help 
you give yourself in this way will add greatly 
to your progress. 


Lesson Thirteen 
Prefixes and Suffixe 


Some principles of shorthand are of wider 
application than others. They are not of equal 
value so far as their frequency is concerned, 
but they are of equal value when the question 
of using them when required is concerned. You 
can never tell when the unusual combination 
will occur. Therefore, it is necessary to know 
each principle thoroughly, slighting none. 

In the lesson drills this month, we have some 
interesting examples of how many of the fre 
quent combinations of the language have been 
analyzed and brief signs and rules devised to 
care for them. Many of these are common 
prefixes and suffixes. However, they are not 
always true prefixes or suffixes in the etymo 
logical sense, but, since shorthand is written by 
sound, and since they are prefixal and suffixal 
sounds, they are classed as such. 

The prefixes and suffixes are distinctive in 
form, easily remembered, and easily read. For 
example, the prefixes con, com, coun, cog, are 
represented by &. A study of the principle 
shows that & is used for the prefix only when 
followed by a consonant. It will be noted, also, 
that the prefix or suffix joins with an angle, 
if such a joining is possible. 

These syllabic forms must be thoroughly 
learned and, in doing so, should always be 
called by their syllabic names and not by their 
consonant names. Thus, the outline for 
compile would be read com-p-i-l not k-p-i-l 


Lesson Fourteen 


The “Tr? Principle 

Lesson Fourteen contains just one principle 
—the TR principle. To state it, briefly, let 
us say tr and a vowel is expressed by dis 
joining that which precedes the tr and placing 
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it above the line close to the remainder of the 
outline which is on the line of writing. 

Thus, the outline for control would be 
spelled, “shorthandically” speaking, contro-l, 
the tro being shown by placing the con above 
the rest of the outline. 

Whenever you see in your textbook a little 
dash after a prefix or before a suffix, you 
should supply a vowel, and this vowel should 
be accented in your pronunciation. 


Lesson Fifteen 


The prefixes of Lesson Fifteen are more 
nearly pure. You will note they are all to be 
kept above the line with one exception, post, 
which is on the line. If a downstroke follows 
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post, the downstroke should cut through the 
line. 

The prefix grand, which is represented by 
gay, should be added to this group. Illustra- 
tions: Grandstand, grandson, grandchild, 
grandmother, Grand Haven. 


Lesson Sixteen 


The suffixes of Lesson Sixteen are so simple 
that it is useless to add further explanation. 
Do not forget that they should join with an 
angle if possible. In the word conflict it is 
necessary to make the angle between the f and 
l in order to keep a distinctive form. 

You might add the suffix posit to this group. 
Illustrations: Deposit, composite, opposite. 


Reporting Queen Marie 


HEN Queen Marie landed from the 
Leviathan in New York on October 
18 to commence her triumphal tour 


throughout the United States, and was escorted 
up Broadway to the City Hall to meet the 
Mayor and there to make her first speech to 
an American audience, there were two re- 
porters, well-known to the readers of the 
Gregg Writer, who followed with swift pen 
and agile brain the words of the beautiful 
Roumanian monarch. These reporters were 
Martin J. Dupraw, world’s shorthand cham- 
pion, and Joseph G. Shaffer. 

Reporting a royal visitor as popular as Queen 
Marie is probably one of the most difficult of 
shorthand assignments. What with the in- 
evitable entourage of the Queen and the equally 
inevitable official staff of the mayor of the 
city, or of the other local official who does the 
welcoming, all of them surging around the 
Queen, the reporter is hard put to get near 
enough to hear what is said. However, it must 
be reported, and it is usually experts like 
Dupraw and Shaffer who are on the job! 

Incidentally, Mr. Dupraw also reported the 
reception tendered to Gertrude Ederle upon 
her return to America after swimming the 
English Channel. Another interesting assign- 
ment handled by Mr. Dupraw recently is the 
radio description of the world series baseball 
games. Picture, if you please, Mr. McNamee, 
the popular radio announcer, seated in Sports- 
man’s Park, St. Louis, giving a running de- 
scription (“running” is well chosen) of the 
game play by play; and Mr. Dupraw in New 
York City, before a loud speaker and keeping 
pace with his pen! This is a novelty in re- 


porting initiated by the New York Times, one 
of largest and most influential dailies of the 
country. 

On the opposite page is shown a column each 
of the reporting notes of Shaffer (Column 1) 
and Dupraw (Column 2) made on Queen 
Marie’s reply to Mayor Walker’s welcoming 
address. Those of you who did not chance to 
hear it on the air or see the newspaper report 
may be interested in her entire first message: 


I really do not know with what words I can thank 
you all for this wonderful reception. It has been for 
many years my great dream to come to your wonderful 
country. Now that I have put my foot upon your 
ground, that I have entered your great city, it seems 
to me almost incredible. 

Already on your wonderful ship, the Leviathan, I 
felt so at home. I was received there with a welcome 
I shall never forget. It prepared me in a way for 
the welcome I am receiving now from your streets, 
but I did not expect that it would be as wonderful 
as it is. I saw in all faces a real pleasure to see 
me among you, and I can only say that my pleasure 
is as big as yours, if not larger and bigger still. 

I am very happy to hear you speak with such love 
of my Roumanians, whom I have come here to see as 
well as you all. We certainly have made our country 
larger. God was very good to us, and I hope that 
we are worthy of carrying on a work which we be 
lieve in.* 

His Majesty, the King, would have loved to come 
with me, but he is necessary in his own country, and 
as he knew that many American hearts beat for his 
wife, he told me that I could come myself to tell 
you that he as well as I loves and trusts the American 
people. 

I cannot say all that I hope to see here in your big 
country, but I know all that you can teach old Europe 
It is a greeting from the whole of Europe that I bring 
you, because I think that both Europe and America 
must stretch out hands one toward the other and that 
*From here on the two columns of notes overlap for a 
paragraph. 
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great force of love which the world ought to be full 
of will perhaps be brought over to you a little bit 
through me. If I can do anything to make the world 
in general feel that we have entered a timet of 
peace, I will feel that my visit to you will not have 
been im vain. 

I have an enormous and great admiration for the 
women of America. I know what they count for, 


tDupraw’s specimen ends here. 
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I know what they mean, I know what they have done, 
and it is to them also that I talk with all my heart 
I hope they will have the feelings for me that I 
have for them. 

I am really too full 
at this moment, because I did not prepare any aseoch 
The only .thing that I can say is, I thank you for 
your welcome, and I hope that you will take me 
up in your hearts as I already feel that you are in 
mine. 


of emotion to say much more 
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Our Annual Roll! of Honor 


E. P. Barnes, Monticello Community 
High School, Monticello 

Charlotte Trout, Naperville Hig 
School, Naperville 

Veda A Ballein, Onarga Township 
High School, Onarga 

Zulu Z Wright, Paris High Sch 
Paris 

Sister M. Justina, St. Joseph School, 
Peru 

Edwin C. Schilling, Pittsfield Hig! 
School, Pittsfield 

Ruth E. Stinetorf, Plano High School 
Plano 

Wippert A. Stumpf, Pontiac Township 
High School, Pontiac 

Beatrice MeClelland, Rochelle Hig! 
School, Rochelle 

Lucille Brugoon, Rockford Senior Hig 
School, Rockford 

Florence Harper, 
School, Roseville 

Myrtle Rose, Savanna Township Hig 
School, Savanna 

Hannah M. Curran and Laura M 
Woodmansee, Springfield Hig! 
School, Springfield 

Estelle J. Clark, Hall Tewnship Hig 
School, Spring Valley 

Anna Blaener, Staunton Community 
High School, Stauntor 

Mrs. Agnes E. Brown, Vandalia Hig! 
School, Vandalia 

Georgia Richman, Waverly Township 
High School, Waverly 

Mrs v BK Wade, West Frankfort 
Community High School, West 
Frankfort 


Roseville Hig! 


Indiana 


H. E. Sherfey, Bremen High School 
Bremen 

Sister M. Petrona, St. Martin's School 
Cedar Lake 
Marie Putz, East Chicago Higl 
School, East Chicago 

Melbourne F Woodward Edinburg 
High School, Edinburg 

Laura Harris, Bosse High School 
Evansville 

Sister M. Huberta, St. Joseph School 
Fort Wayne 

Jessie Merry, Indiana Masonic Home 
High School, Franklin 

Blanche English, La Porte Hig! 
School, La Porte 

R Galeda_ Riggs, 
School, Linton 

Dorothy D. Davidson, Mt Vernon 
Senior High School, Mt. Vernon 

Agnes G. Ward and Mary D. Webb, 
South Bend High School, South 
Bend 

Irma Ehrenhardt, Sullivan High School 
Sullivan 

Mary Coordes, Veedersburg High 
School, Veedersburg 


Linton - Stockton 


lowa 


Rosa Farlow, Albia High School, Albia 

Alice Western, Bedford High School, 
Bedford 

Martha C. Gibbs, Belmond High 
School, Belmond 

School Sisters of Notre Dame, Bur 
lington 

Myrtle Gaffin, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 

Anna E. Johnson, Center Point High 
School, Center Point 

Myra B. Dungan, Chariton Business 
College, Chariton 

Elsie Ostrom, Charlies City High 
School, Charles City 


Continued 
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Cherokee 

Charles Diehr, Corning 
Corning 

Muriel MeCray, Decora 
Decorah 

Lenore Silliman, Inde; 
School, Independence 

Arvilla Benshoof, Lake Mill Hig! 
School, Lake Mills 

Maude L. Adams, Oclwein Senior Hig 
School, Oelwein 

Mrs. Hazel Hunt, Onawa High School 
Onawa 

Mary Dusenberry, Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa 

Grace A. Barnard, Perry High School 
Perry 

Lilly Schoenleber, Central High School 
Sioux City 

Sisters of Charity, Our Lady of Victory 
Academy, Waterloo 

Bessie A. Young, West Waterloo High 
School, Waterloo 


K ansas 


Walter C. Alstrom, 
School, Augusta 

Emma Ordnung, Cimarron Consoli 
lated High School, Cimarron 

Bernice Bell, Cherokee County Con 
munity High School, Columbus 

Lottie M. Clark, El Dorado High 
School, El Dorado 

R. C. Bryant, Elisworth High School 
Ellsworth 

Veta M. Shepard, Emmett Rural High 
School, Emmett 

Lillian Clark, Senior High School, 
Holton 

Jessie P. Stewart, Independence Senior 
High School, Independenc 

Inez M. MacKinnon, Kansas City Higt 
School, Kansas City 

Mary B. Hill, Reno Community High 
School, Nickerson 

Jennie B. Parker, Olathe High School, 
Olathe 

Esther Paschen, St. Francis Community 
High School, St. Francis 


Augusta High 


Kentucky 


Sister Mary Adele, Sacred Heart Com 
mercial School, Bellevue 

Sister M Dorothy, Notre Dame 
Academy, Covington 

Sister M. Bernardine, St 
School, Covington 

M. B. Whittall, J. M. Atherton High 
School for Girls, Louisville 

Mrs Mason Houston, Morganfield 
High School, Morganfield 

Sister Mary fdmund, St 
High School, Newport 


Benedict 


Stephen 


Louisiana 


H. A. Snowdon, Edgard High School, 
Edgard 

Esther Harzer, Joseph Kohn High 
School of Commerce, New Orleans 


Vaine 


Angle LL. Pulsifer, Edward Little 
High School, Auburn 

Mary Woodside, Calais 
Calais 


Aeademy, 


epert High Sel 


el Boothby, Portla 
Hig School, Portland 
Ramsdell, Thornton Acaden 
Saco 
Imelda E. Goyette, Berwick Acaden 
South Berwick 
Dorothy O. Dunning, West Paris Hig 
School, West Paris 


Var yland 


Leslie, Brunswick Hig 
Brunswick 


Massachusetts 


Clara L McIntire, 
School, Agawam 

Dorothea Cushing, Charlestown Hig 
Sehool, Charlestown 

Sister M. Eugine de Jesus, St. Anr 
Academy, Marlboro 

Esther L. Senipson, Middleboro Hi 
School, Middleboro 

Vera I. Leland, Abington High Scho 
North Abington 

Sister M Cammille of the Cross 
Notre Dame School, North Adan 

Sister Helena, St Joseph Academ 
Salem 

Sister M. Leocadia of Jesus, St. Anr 
School, Webster 


Agawam Hig 


Michigan 


Allegan High Schoel, Allegan 

Lottie M. Carson, Ann Arbor Hig 
School, Ann Arbor 

Agnes Engstrom, Baraga High Scho 
Baraga 

Christine E. Foster, Eastern Hig 
School, Detroit 

Esther E. Whittingham, Northeaster: 
High School, Detroit 

Clara K. Schaible and Eleanor Skimin 
Northern High School, Detroit 

Dollie L. Barker and Olive E. Hur! 
burt, Southeastern High Schoo 
Detroit 

Gertrude Fine, Rock River Townshi 
High School, Eben Junction 

Mae Jargensen, Lincoln High School 
Ferndale 

Gladys Eckmeter, Fremont High Scho 
Fremont 

Avis J Johnson, Gladstone Hig! 
School, Gladstone 

Leona Bean, Central High School 
Grand Rapids 

Mrs. Mabel Hilding, Creston Hig 
School, Grand Rapids 

Sister Agnes Clare, St 
School, Hancock 

Sima, Central High School 

Kalamazoo 

May E Blanchard 
School, Kalkaska 

Golda E Crawford, Senior High 
School, Lansing 

Violet M. Matson, Manistique Hig! 
School, Manistique 

Elizabeth R. Timberlake, Marquette 
High School, Marquette 

Irene H. Sikkenga, Midland Central 
High School, Midland 

Esther Krueger, Mount Clemens Hig! 
School, Mount Clemens 

Elizabeth Claucherty Muskegon 
Heights High School, Muskegor 
Heights 


Patrick's 


Kalkaska Hig! 


To be continued) 
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SHORTHAND &_ 
in OTHER. LANDS = 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, 


Germany, 


Spain, Russia, 


and England 
Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 





NE of the plans pro- 
posed for raising the 
value of the French 

franc was that the citizens 
should contribute voluntarily 
to raise a fund to be used for 
that purpose. L’Etoile Sténo- 
graphique de France, pub- 
lished in Lille, has opened a 
subscription for this fund 
with one hundred francs, 
and the first list contains the 
names of several subscrib- 
ers who have sent various 
amounts, the minimum being 
five francs. 


SO 


‘by most absorbing topic 
4 of conversation in Ger- 
man shorthand circles now-a-days is the new 
E,;nheitskurzschrift, which is a compromise 
between the two leading systems of short- 
hand in Germany, the Gabelsberger and 
the Stolze-Schrey. This compromise system 
was put together by a committee at the order 
of the Government and by Governmental de- 
cree is the only system permitted to be taught 
in the public schools. Like most compromises 
it seems to have few friends. In an article by 
Georg Amsel published in the Deutsche Steno- 
graphen-Zeitung, this situation is referred to 
when he says, “America has nearly achieved 
a unified shorthand system by means of free 
competition, without Governmental interfer- 
ence. Gregg Shorthand has already practically 
driven from the field all other systems.” 

One item of interest which Mr. Amsel men- 
tions is that in the European Typewriting Con- 
tests ten strokes instead of ten words are de- 
ducted for each error. Obviously, this means 
quite a difference in the final score. 

Mr. Amsel does not give us very much credit 
for knowing what is going on elsewhere. He 
says, “Little does the American shorthand 
writer know what is being done elsewhere in 
the world in the way of shorthand.” But he 
evidently feels somewhat bewildered himself 
by his attempt to understand what we are doing 


Hippolyte Prévost 


country, as he con 
saying, “We find 
ourselves, in regard to short 
hand in America, not only in 
the New World, but in an 
altogether different world.” 
Should we charge that against 
him as a pun? 


in this 
cludes by 


a 


I ECAUSE of the fact 
4 that next year is the cen 
tenary of the death of Fran 
cisco de Paula Marti, father 
of Spanish Shorthand, the 
tederacion Taquigrafica Es 
pafiola has decided to hold 
the Third Congreso Hispano 
Americano-Filipino de Ta- 
that time. The 
committee in charge has discovered the house 
in which Marti born, and it is planned 
to erect a memorial tablet there, according to 
La Taquigrafia, published in Barcelona, Spain 


quigratia at 


was 


c~ 


N our last volume we congratulated L’Unité 

Sténographique, the Prévost-Delaunay or 
gan, published in Paris, on having completed 
a half century of service. L’Unité has now 
commenced the publication of a history of the 
Prévost-Delaunay system in which we find 
that we should at the same time have congratu 
lated them on the hundredth anniversary of 
the invention of the publication of their system 
by Prévost. A picture of Hippolyte Prévost 
is given here, as we know that our readers will 
be interested in seeing this illustrious shorthand 
author and reporter. 

M. Ernest Roy has entitled his 
articles “1826-1876-1926.” In explaining his 
title he calls attention to the 
the figure six in the history of the Prévost- 
Delaunay system. Our readers will remember 
that we printed sometime ago the list given in 
the Revue Sténographique Belge of the im 
portant events in shorthand history which took 


series of 


significance of 
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place in a year ending in a seven. M. Roy’s 
list in support of the final figure six contains 
an event for nearly every year ending with a 
six from 1776 to 1926. 

Some of the more important are 


Taylor’s system is already taught in 
England 

1786 On January 1 the Taylor system is 
published in London. 


1776 


1826 Prévost publishes his system of stenog- 
raphy in Toulouse. 

1846 Prévost is placed in charge of the first 
official stenographic service in the 
French Chamber of Peers. 

1856 As a result of the Coup d’ Etat, the 
official stenographic service was sup- 
pressed and Prévost was attached 
to the Secretariat of the Senate. 

1866 Albert Delaunay founds the Confér- 
ence Sténographique Unitaire on 
April 7. 

1876 On December 27 the Association Sté- 
nographique Unitaire was founded. 

1896 On January 1 the peptention of the 
Chronique de la Sténographie was 
begun. 

1906 Establishment of the Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate. 

1916 M. Hautefeuille is elected president 
of the Association Sténographique 
Unitaire. 


The Association and L’Unité Steno- 
graphique celebrate their fiftieth an- 
niversary and the Prévost-Delaunay 
system celebrates its hundredth anni- 


1926 


versary. 


Be 


A YTHER stenographic Diamond Jubilee! 
4 The Stenographenverein of Breslau, 
founded in 1851, has celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. According to the Bunte 
Blatter, of Dresden, there are only two older 
Stenographenvereins in Germany, the Verein 
of 1846 of Leipzig and the Munich Zentral- 
verein which was founded in 1849. In com- 
parison with these, the New York State Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association, which celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary last year, is quite youth- 
ful, and the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, which has barely passed its first 
quarter century, is a mere stripling. 


BS 


“HE Danish Parliament has on its official 
4 reporting staff three women, we are told 
by La Vérité Sténographique of Paris. As 
nine out of the sixteen assistant reporters are 
also women, and as the official reporters are 
named from the ranks of the assistants as 
vacancies occur, it is easy to see that the ladies 
will soon have a monopoly in reporting the 
proceedings of the Danish Parliament. 

In the same issue of La Vérité there is an 
article about the reporting work in the Rou- 
manian Parliament. It is rather impressive to 


know that seventeen of the reporters write 
an adaptation of the old Taylor system of 
shorthand, and that until 1900, this was the 
only system employed in reporting the Rou- 
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manian Parliament. Some of the reporters 
entering the service since that time have used 
a Roumanian adaptation of the French Du- 
ployé system. At the time the article was 
written there were two vacancies on the Senate 
staff and two in the Chamber of Deputies. 


a 


ONGRATULATIONS to M. Delgueil, 
Director of La Sténographie Pratique, 
published in Algiers, Africa. He is conducting 
what is, so far as we know, the only shorthand 
magazine on the African continent. 

When we saw some of our Spanish con 
temporaries appear with “Approved by the 
Military Censor” on the cover, a chill crept up 
the editorial spine, but that chill was as nothing 
compared to the one produced by the thought 
of editing and publishing a shorthand periodical 
in Africa. Evidently, though, our terrors are 
unjustified, because, judging by M. Delgueil’s 
picture, the lot of the director of an African 
shorthand magazine can’t be so harrowing 
after all. 


BOS 


ECENTLY the Gregg Writer published 

a picture of Miss Catherine Lockwood, 
an eight-year-old shorthand enthusiast of 
Washington, D. C. In the Deutsche Steno- 
graphen-Zeitung, of Wolfenbittel, Germany, 
there is an account of the youngest writer of 
Einheitskurzschrift in Germany, Miss Irmgard 
Miinsterer of Wiirzburg, Germany. Miss 
Miinsterer is seven and a half years old. Her 
father taught her this new system of short- 
hand, which at the end of six months she was 
able to read and write readily. 


F 


1,’ VIDENTLY shorthand reporters are well 

thought of in France. L’Etoile Sténo- 
graphique de France, published in Lille, quotes 
“a certain cabinet officer” as having said that 
while very few of the Deputies could be 
parliamentary reporters, almost any of the re- 
porters could easily replace a Deputy without 
the least difficulty. 


ae 


“HE editor is more accustomed to associate 
At the name of Bayreuth with the clanging 
of Mime’s anvil and the echo of Siegfried’s 
horn than with the clicking of typewriters. 
Consequently, he was somewhat amazed to 
read in the Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung of 
Wolfenbiittel about the typewriting contest, or 
as our German friends call it, Maschinen- 
schreibkonkurrens, held recently in Bayreuth. 
The Meistertitel and the first prize, a gold 
watch, were won by Fraulein Emma Bittner. 
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Herr Stresemann 
Can You Tell l 


A New Contest for Our 


mann, 
the F 


sever 


NOTHERstates- — i German 

too lier Stresemai 

4 man has added nay ond “si ee 
his name to the hown broadcasting ? 


list of those who have 
paid their tribute to the 
value of shorthand. He 
is Dr. Gustave Strese- 
mann, former German 
Chancellor, now Min 
ister of Foreign Af 
fairs. Through the 
courtesy of Wilhelm 
Marnet, of the Steno- 
graphische Verlagsan 
stalt, Neustadt a. d 
Haardt, we received a 
copy of the special 
number of the all 
shorthand magazine, 
Das Gabelsberger 
Heim. This special is 
sue, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, was 
devoted to the Pfalz, 
and contained, among 
other things, a score 
of tributes to short 
hand and the short- 
hand writers of the 
Pfalz. These were 
written especially for 
that issue by some of 


der deutschen 
ihrer Jiinger, 
Allgemeinheit 


Rea lers 


The Contest Copy et oe ee 


“Die deutsche Kurzschrift ist 
ein geistiges Band, das ihre Ken- 
ner mit dem gesamten deutschen 
Vaterland verbindet. Sie gewahrt 
ihren Anhangern nicht nur Vor- 
teile, sondern sie vertieft auch die 
Kenntnisse und starkt die Liebe 
zur deutschen Muttersprache. So 
ist es zu begriissen, dass auch 
trotz aller Erschwernisse die pfal 
zer Stenographen treu zu ihrer 
Kunst gestanden haben und wei 
ter stehen wollen. Mége die Pfle- 
ge der deutschen Kurzschrift in 


und gedeihen und mége es den 1. 
pfalzer Stenographen gelingen, 
alle Hindernisse der jetztigen 
Zeit zu iiberwinden und auch die 2 
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Praises Shorthand 
's What He Says? 
Decembe 


—Open unt 


Hofle, 


were also 


(General, D1 and 


There 


the German Postmaster 


inance Minister, Dr. Sudekum 


al members of the Reichstag represented, includ 


ing the Speaker of the House 

We the 
Dr. Stresemann to be quoted because 
he is, perhaps, known in this 
country than any of the others, and also 
as it is an example of the high regard 
in which shorthand is held in Germany 
It appeals to us as capital material fo: 
a new contest for our readers! 

The contest based on the statement is 
divided into two sections, as follows 


have selected statement by 


better 


) will be awarded to the 
best English translation of 
statement 
this section of the contest must 
be typewritten in accord 


(a) A prize of $ 
submitting the 
Stresemann’'s 
The papers for 


unce with the rules giver 
stenogs d up pe eclow, and in grading the 
ns speech ov papers, the juality of the 
lved whicl translation will 
weight of 60 and the qual 

ity of the typewriting 
weight of 40 By 


have i 


qua 
ity of the translation, we 
the ex 
ellence of the English 
used, but the faithful rer 
dition of the original 
thought. Just imagine that 
you are applying for 
position and that your su 
cess depends the 
work you do on this trans 
lation 
(b) A prize of 

will be awarded to the 
submitting the best 
translation of Dr. Stres« 
mann’s article whether 
longhand or 
writer. This prize wil 
awarded purely on the 
merit of 


upon 


one 


on the type 

_ 
the translator 
as such, without regard t 
the 
tion. 


mec hank al presenta 


Pfalz zur Freude 
zum Nutzen der 
weiter wachsen 


Rules for Translation 
Contest 

Papers must reach 

this office 

Thursday, 

1926. 


on of before 


December 20 


The will he 
announced the 
Gregg Writer for March, 


results 
only in 





the men prominent in 
German political or 
shorthand life, includ- 
ing, beside Dr. Strese 


Uebung der Kurzschrift in eine 
bessere Zeit hiniiber zu retten. 
Berlin, 21, Juli 1924. 
gez. Dr. Gustav Stresemann.” 


1927 

3. All translations 
should be on regular type 
writing paper 8%” x 11”, 
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even though the translation is submitted in longhand. 

4. Each paper must truthfully bear the follow- 
ing statement: “I have received no aid from any 
one in preparing this paper.” This is not intended 
to bar the use of reference books of any kind. 


5. Papers must be addressed: 
TRANSLATION Contest EpiTor 
Tue Greco Writer 
16 West 47 Srreert 
New York, N. Y. 


and envelopes so addressed should contain only con- 
test papers. 
6. No fee is required with these papers. 


Busin ess 
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7. In case of a tie between two or more contestants, 
the full prize will be given to each. 

8. Keep a copy of your translation. If you are 
able to improve on it before the closing date of the 
contest, send us the improved copy, marking it “Second 
Entry,” and your first copy will be destroyed. 

9. In judging the quality of the typewriting papers 
in Section A of the contest, Rational Typewriting will 
be used as the standard. 

10. All papers must be marked “Section A” or 
“Section B,” according to which part of the contest 
the writer wishes to enter. No person may enter 
more than one part of the contest, and any papers not 
marked shall be considered in Section B. 


Letters 


Letters to Salesmen 


rom “Gardner's Constructive” Dictation, pages 157 and 162, letters 11 and 21) 
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What's the Matter 


HE old controversy is always bobbing 

up as to what constitutes the difference 

between a secretary and a stenographer. 
Since every little clerk who can operate a type- 
writer and put together two consecutive words 
in shorthand has arrogated to himself or her- 
self the title of secretary, it has been a bit 
difficult to keep the records clear. The busi- 
ness man himself has become confused as to 
the terms, and the resulting misunderstanding 
in his mind has been wholly to the detriment 
of the well-trained office assistant, who is 
thoroughly entitled by skill and intelligence to 
be known as a secretary and to command the 
salary of such. 

It is interesting to see in a New York news- 
paper an interview had with Mrs. Katharine 
M. Gibbs, head of the Katharine Gibbs Schools 
and one of the acknowledged leaders in com- 
mercial education for women, in which Mrs. 
Gibbs deals with this very subject. Her defini- 
tion of a secretary, born of much experience in 
preparing them, is worthy of note. 

“Not long ago, at dinner,” says Mrs. Gibbs, 
“the man on my left turned to me abruptly— 
we had not been discussing business conditions 
previously, so the sudden change of subject 
made his earnestness the more marked—and 
said, ‘Mrs. Gibbs, I understand that you have 
spent many years of your life working on the 
problems connected with the higher business 
education for women. Can you tell me what 
is the matter with the girl that goes in for 
being a secretary today ?’ 

“*You are actually referring, in your mind, 
to an unfortunate experience you have had 
lately, aren’t you?’ I replied. 

“*Three of them,’ he said grimly. ‘I have 
had three secretaries in six months. I can tell 
you what was the matter with them best by 
paraphrasing a line from a very old prayer: 
They “left undone the things they ought to 
have done, and they did the things they ought 
not to have done.” That was when they tried 
to act on their own initiative—which was 
rarely. Most of the time they had to be told 
how to think. And as for taking any intel- 
ligent interest in the business itself, beyond the 


with the Secret ary ? 


ordinary routine expected of them, I mean’— 
He shrugged disgustedly. 

“*Are you sure they were really secretaries ?’ 
I inquired. 

“*That’s what I hired them for,’ he replied 
“They could take a letter fairly accurately.’ 

“*But any ordinary stenographer can take a 
letter, transcribe her notes, and do simple fil 
ing,’ I pointed out. “The modern 
needs, besides these accomplishments, a very 
real background of education and a substantial 
working knowledge of the fundamentals of 
business.’ 

“*Mine,” said my new friend with conviction 
and some bitterness, ‘I should say, speaking 
with extreme conservatism, probably never sat 
on the graduation platform of their local high 
school. It seems to me that most good sec- 
retaries arrive at that distinction by practicing 
on their first three or four unfortunate jobs.’ 

“*I have no doubt that some do,’ I admitted, 
‘and a most painful proceeding it must be all 
round, But suppose a girl such as I have been 
trying to describe—intelligent, ambitious, with 
that invaluable asset we call personality, for 
want of a better definition, and with a thor- 
ough grounding in business principles and 
customs, in addition to the specific necessities 
of shorthand, typing, filing and accountancy— 
suppose, then, that such a girl happened to find 
herself placed in your office as your secretary 
What would her chances be of future advance- 
ment to better and more important positions ?’ 

“*Are the business schools turning out such 
secretaries?’ he demanded incredulously. 

“*Some of them are,’ I asserted. ‘And these 
young women are climbing the rungs of the 
business ladder fast. I’ve watched quite a 
number of them. Several editors of nationally 
known magazines began their careers as sec- 
retaries; so did another group I could name, 
of sales and office managers; directors of pub- 
licity; several heads of the women’s depart- 
ments in banks—I could go on almost in- 
definitely! They all started in as ambitious 
girls, but girls who were prepared for their 
work and meant to go ahead.’ 

“*You find me one of that kind,’ the man 


secretary 
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beside me said very earnestly. ‘I'll guarantee 
to give her every fair chance she qualifies for 
in my organization.’ ” 

Mrs. Gibbs continues: 

“There seems to be a kind of confusion in 
the minds of a good many persons as to just 
what constitutes a secretary. It goes without 
saying that a secretary, to be of real value to 
her employer, must be a great deal more than 
a machine for sending out neat and accurate 
letters and noting down telephone messages 
without mistake. As a matter of fact, many 
secretaries are expected to write, without dic 
tation, most of their employer's letters, to 
compile important reports and in moments o/ 
emergency even to make minor decisions where 
clear-headed judgment and understanding of 
the issues involved are requisite. To do this, 
and not court disaster, one can readily see that 
a girl must not only be naturally intelligent, 
but she must have been carefully trained for 
her work in a broader and more comprehen 
sive way than merely by the acquisition of 
shorthand, typing, and, perhaps, filing and in 
dexing as well. 

“However, in the end it all comes down to 
the individual girl; her real ability, her wil 
lingness to work hard, and her power to in 
spire confidence—which last comes only from 
a consciousness of preparedness in the girl 
herself. It may be a trite saying, but, like so 
many other such wise old sayings, it is indis 
‘Knowledge is power.’ ”’ 


putably true 


y . . 7 . . 
iidit orial Brevities 
YN Everybody's Magazine for November 
there is an article by Kingsley Gray about 
the career and achievements of the author of 
Gregg Shorthand. It is illustrated by a full 
page photograph of Mr. Gregg and numerous 
horthand illustrations of ancient and modern 
shorthand 


x 


( \WING to unforeseen difficulties which 

have developed in readjusting publication 
of this magazine and the American Shorthand 
Teacher to our new production program, the 
first few issues of the present volume have 
been delayed in getting into the mails. Every 
effort is being made on our part to overcome 
this handicap, and we expect to be able to be 
back on schedule with the next number. 
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Shorthand Cross - W ord 
Puzzle No. 19 


Contributed to the Gregg Writer Cros-Word 
Puzzle Collection 
By Harold K. Ward 
Oberlin, Ohio 
















































































eS Se ae 

Horizonta: Vertical 
A blade of grass 1 Particular 
A faction 2 To fall upon and seiz« 
Fine or punish- 3 A member of a certair 
ment lodge 
To scorch Not hard 
Draw or pull out 6 Unite 
Reflection of sound 7 Jogging pace 
A gratuity 9 Double monetary star 
A swelling ard 
Liberates; frees 13 A batrachian reptile 
Rug 14 Makes public 
Slyly, as a fox 16 Send out; discharge 
Mistake 18 A large town 
An animal of the 10 Form 


Rely upor 
Examiner 
Title (pl.) 


rodent family 
To test by eating 
Done in person 


Kev 10 Cross-H ‘ord Puzzle 
No. 78 
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_ART and) CREDENTIALS § 
©“ DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


An nhouncing 


The C. T. Contest for 1926-27 


NCE again the schools of typewriting 

will enter into competition for the mag 

nificent silver Competent Typist Tro- 
phy to be awarded to the school team making 
the best average speed record under the con 
ditions of this Contest, and to be held by them 
for one year. Some excellent records were 
made in the Contest last year, as you noted in 
the report last month, and we are confident of 
equally good work in the Contest this year 
Many schdol teams are organized already to 
carry on the typewriting program so com- 
mendably begun, and both students and teachers 
are enthusiastic and eager to see what they 
can do. 

“Our Juniors made a greater effort to win 
the Competent Typist Certificate than any 
other class I have had,” writes Miss Margaret 
Rogers, teacher in the Carbon County High 
School, Red Lodge, Montana, “and I am sure 
this Honorable Mention will encourage them 
to increase their records in speed and accuracy.” 

Good! Now then, Juniors, put plenty of 
intelligent and enthusiastic practice on type 
writing this year, and show us what the stu 
dents of C. C. H. S. can do when they actually 
get started. More power to you! 


Today is the Day of the Specialist 


It is evident from the splendid records made 
in the typewriting contests that this is a day 
of specialization in typewriting as well as in 
the other professions. The doctor who used 
to administer sugar-coated pills and pour bitter 
powders into half a glass of water; extract 
foreign particles from the eyes or straighten 
them, as the case might be; prescribe for a 
sick dog, horse, or chicken, and consult with 
the family on the momentous occasion when 
Johnny was ready for college, has been dis 


We have throat spe 
skin specialists, and 
specialists in education. Anyone who does not 
keep up with the trend of specialization will be 
dropped out of the line of progress and lost 


placed by the specialist 


cialists, eye specialists, 


hopelessly lost ! 


tor Practiced 
a Day 


I Op 
Six Hour 
When typewriters were invented, the novelty 
of the machine won instant recognition for the 
In this connection, it will be inter 
how it came about that the 
pioneer operator, Mrs. A. M 
Saunders, was inveigled into the commercial 
field as the first woman operator. 
An advertisement appeared in one of the 
reading, “Bright, educated woman 
take a remunerative and pleasant 
Musician preferred.” The machin 
which she saw on the office was not, 
speaking, a musical one, but it held a 
devoted six hours 
practice until she could typewrit: 
all of her correspondence. That was a situ 
ation entirely different from the one confront 


operator 
to know 
typewriter 


esting 


papers, 
wanted to 
position 

visiting 
strictly 
fascination for her, and she 
a day to it 


ing the typist of today 


Typewriters Introduced 


lhe introduction of machines in the business 
ofhces brought the need for operators, and a 
school for typewriting was established. With 
practice skill, and soon 
capable and efficient typists were prepared to 
take their places in the business office. As 
soon as the supply of capable typewriter oper 
ators satisfied the demand, a general weeding 
wherein the inefficient were 

the efficient allowed to re- 


understanding came 


out commenced 
uprooted and onl) 
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main. As soon as the business men recognized 
the value of speed and accuracy, the hunt for 
fast typists began. 


Early Contests 


This recognition of the speed value of type- 
writing was, we imagine, directly responsible 
for the inauguration of the typewriting con- 
test, and the typewriting contest was the in- 
cubator for speed artists. An operator who 
could write at the stupendous speed of fifty 
words a minute—250 strokes in one minute, 
nearly five strokes a second—was a typewriting 
prodigy in those days! 

With the introduction of the contest came 
the necessity for scientific teaching of type- 
writing technique and operation—careful analy- 
sis of students’ work and a comprehensive 
study of motions used with a view to develop- 
ing habits of control that would ultimately 
lead to increased accuracy and speed. Thus, 
higher speed records were made possible, and 
in 1906 we have Miss Rose L. Fritz proclaimed 
world’s champion for writing at the rate of 
86 net words a minute. We have been unable 
to find the record of the number of errors 
made in this writing, but it is unlikely that 
the accuracy of the average student’s work 
today was obtained. 


Present Records 


The student who can write for ten con- 
secutive minutes at the rate of 123 net words 
a minute with only one error—hitting 615 
correct keys every minute, over 10 strokes a 
second, as did Miss Shippee in the past C. T. 
Contest, achieved something that is possible 
only through conscientious and concentrated 
study and practice. No limit has yet been 
reached to the possibilities of a typist, and it 
remains for future contests to unfold the rec- 
ords. It is well to bear this in mind from 
the start, and then set a goal toward which to 
work. Having a definite aim, or purpose, in 
any work is motivating power that speeds you 
along the line of progress; therefore, let the 
C. T. Certificate be your first aim in type- 
writing. Then strive for Honorable Mention 
and the individual prizes. The C. T. Contest 
enables you to compare your work not only 
with that of the other students in your class 
and with students in other classes, but with 
the work you did last month and the work 
that you are doing this month, which is much 
more important. 


Contests Appeal to All 


What is it that inspires agile typists to work 
harder to gain higher speed? motivates them 
to develop habits of control that will increase 
accuracy? demonstrates to the typewriting 
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teaching fraternity the speed possibilities of 
typist and machine? In other words, what 
promulgated the idea of specialization in type 
writing? The Contest. Perhaps, it was the 
old-fashioned spelling-bee indulged in by the 
more intellectually inclined of our forefathers 
that cradled the contest idea in its infancy. 
We do not know that, but we do know that 
there is no limit to what can be done if the 
contest spirit is utilized. That is why every- 
body is interested in contests—beauty contests, 
skiing contests, swimming contests, typewrit- 
ing contests, shorthand contests, spelling 
contests, penmanship contests—the list is long, 
indeed. Almost every school in the country 
is interested in contests, and each month there 
are innumerable county, state, national, and in 
ternational contests held. 


Contest Practice Speeds Your Progress 


“Students participating intelligently and en 
thusiastically in the C. T. Contest will make 
more rapid progress in speed and accuracy in 
typewriting than anyone else,” writes one school 
man, and one of the reasons is that the Con 
test affords a perpetual incentive during the 
school year, and, indeed, during the entire 
course of typewriting study. If you have not 
already organized your school team, do so now 
Go into the Contest with all the enthusiasm 
you possess, and get ahead while the “getting” 
is good. Arrange your program*now so that 
you will go over the top in the final spurt, and 
experience the joy that comes with victory. 

Now is the time to start winning this Con 
test, while you are fresh and keen and en 
thusiastic about typewriting; so send in your 
enrollment today and start intensive typewrit- 
ing training with the C. T. copy in this issue. 
Be a specialist! 


The Awards 
School Honors 


The magnificent silver Competent Typist Cup to 
the school whose contest team makes the highest speed 
record, governed by contest conditions, and gold C. T. 
pins and C. T. certificates to all members of the 
winning team. 

Four beautiful large banners to teams winning 
second, third, fourth, and fifth places in the contest, 
and gold C. T. pins and certificates to each student 
in the prize-winning teams. 

Honorable Mention and consequent publishing of 
name in the Gregg Writer to every school that makes 
an especially good showing but does not take any of 
the first five places. 


Individual Honors 


$10.00 in gold to the student making the highest 
individual speed record in the contest. 

$5.00 in gold to the student taking second place. 

Deluxe edition of the Gregg Dictionary autographed 
by Mr. Gregg to the student taking third place, or 
a choice of any other of our publications, so auto- 

aphed. 

Beautiful Competent Typist pin to the student or 
typist winning Honorable Mention. 
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A certificate in two colors to the students or typists 

riting fifty net words a minute on the test. 

All tests and enrollments are to be submitted in 
lance with published instructions given here. 


All teachers who wish their classes to com- 
pete in the contest must be sure to file the list 
required under the rules. Observe carefully all 
he “rules for candidates.” The work done on 

| the monthly tests from November 25 to 
lune 30, in all of the schools whose lists are 
filed with us, is then considered in the Annual 
School Contest 


Details to be 


Followed by Teachers 


Closing.—The contest will close June 30, 
1927, and all papers from students whose names 

e filed with us received on or before that date 
will be considered. 

Rating—The rating will be made on (1) 
the number of qualifying specimens submitted 
in proportion to the number of pupils qualified 
the average speed attained by 
the club, and (3) the number of Honorable 
Mentions awarded to the club. (Ten or more 
contestants will constitute a club.) 

Rules—The following points must be ob- 
served in submitting contest entries: 


to compete, (2) 


1. Since the award in the contest is to be based on 

e proportion of pupils under instruction who quality 
os & TF. Certificates, competing teams must 

lude all pupils considered eligible. Pupils will be 

nsidered eligible, after having received 200 hours’ 
struction. This will be the equivalent of five 
months’ work in a business college with two 
riods devoted to the subject each day, or a year’s 
work in high school with one period a day. Specimens 
1y be submitted by any pupil without regard to the 
mber of hours devoted to preparation, but ali pupils 
who have been under instruction for the period in 
licated, or longer, must be included in the club. Only 
wna fide pupils in the school are to be entered in the 
chool contest. 
desiring to enter pupils in the contest 
must prepare and file with us on or before January 

1927, a complete list of their typewriting pupils 

o have had, or will have had before June 30, 1926, 

0 or more hours of work in typewriting—in other 
words, all students eligible up to the close of the 

ntest. This list should be arranged with names in 
ulphabetical order and each name numbered. A copy 
should be retained by the teacher. 

2. Specimens may be submitted for certificates 
whenever desired during the period of the contest and 
in accordance with the general rules covering such 
submission, with the notation added, “entered in con- 
test,” following the name. Qualifying specimens will 
be properly recorded to the credit of the school, to- 
gether with the rate of speed attained. 

3. If at any subsequent time a holder of a C. T. 
Certificate establishing a better speed 
record, the supplementary specimen may be filed and 
credit will be given on the contest records for the 
higher speed. As many supplementary specimens may 
be submitted as desired within the limits of the con- 
test period, except that only one test may be submitted 
in any one month. All such specimens should be 
marked, “supplementary contest specimens.” 

4. On or before March 1, 1927, teachers who have 
already filed a list of pupils for entry in the contest 
should file a supplementary list covering new enroll- 
ments or new classes (resulting from promotions or 
otherwise) that have had or will have received the 


I eache rs 


succeeds in 
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required 200 hours’ instruction before the close of 
the contest, but all such enrollments must be bona 
fide students in regular attendance at the school. 

5. If, at any time prior to his attaining eligibility 
by reason of having done the necessary 200 hours’ 
work, any pupil whose name was filed for entry in 
the contest should drop out of the school, we should 
be notified. His name will then be struck from the 
list filed by the school, and such pupil will not be 
considered as under instruction within the meaning of 
the rules. No cancellations, however, shall be made 
later than May 1, 1927. 

6. The contest -provides for special observation of 
work done at contest rates, and the contest committee 
reserves the right to call for a special demonstration 
of the work done by any contestant, at any time. 


Rules for Candidates 


These rules apply in all cases, whether the 
applicant submits a paper for the contest or 
simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly “Type 
writing Speed Test” published in the Gregg Writer. 

3. The matter may be and should be practiced in 
tensively—written as often as the time limit for its 
submission will permit. 

4. The test must be written on either letter-sized 
(84x11), or legal-size (84x13) sheets, double-spaced 
Letween lines. 

5. At the beginning of the first page, starting one 
half inch from the top, show on separate lines: 

(a) Name of typist 

(b) City and state (with local street or box 
number, if needed) 

(c), Name of school attended 


This information should be written before the signal 
is given for starting the actual test. 

6. Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the lines 
between 60 and 75, whether using large or small type 
machines This will give each contestant practically 
the same number of lines, instead of giving the ad- 
vantage of fewer carriage returns to any who happen 
to operate “elite” instead of “pica” type machines. 
7. The tests must be typed in exactly ten minutes 
Should the copy be completed in less than that time, 
the writer should start at the beginning again. 

8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked ac 
cording to International Contest Rules, each error 
being penalized ten words. The record made should 
he typed at the top right-hand corner of the paper, 
following the name of the typist, to indicate the gross 
number of words written, the number of errors, the 
penalty deducted, the total number of net words, and 
the number of words net the minute. In making the 
record, follow this style of tabulation: 

Gross Errors Penalty Net A Minute 
692 3 30 662 66.2 

(Note The figures used here are merely illustrations of 
how you should insert those you make on your test.) 

Papers showing more than five errors do not qualify 
for a certificate, and should not be submitted to us. 

9. Each paper bear this certification, signed 
by the teacher: 


must 


certify that I timed this test; 
in exactly ten minutes, 
the contest rules.” 


“I hereby 
that it was written 
and in accordance with 


One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient to 
cover a club of papers submitted at one time. 

(Note Candidates for certificates who are not in school 
may have their certifications signed by any responsible person 
who witnesses the test.) 

Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg Writer, the 
ratings will be reviewed and certificates issued where 
they are merited. No other acknowledgment will be 
made of any papers. Papers on which the rating is 
not accepted will be returned. 

10. No fee is required for certification or participa- 
tion in this contest. 
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ractical Penm anship Drills 


‘Continued from the October issue 


ECAUSE an important part of your pen 
B manship training is the ability to ana 

lyze your notes, we are giving you an 
illustration this month for analytical study, 
and suggest that you examine each character 
carefully with a view to determining whether 
or not you have any of the faults in your own 
writing. The tendency among beginners to 
drop the ends of r, 1, k, and g in such words 
as rate and tack is a bad habit to get into, and 
should be overcome at once in order that short 
hand speed will not be retarded later on. The 
dotted lines in the first illustration show how 
the characters should be written. 


Straight Line Joinings 


Drill 1 contains some combinations that re- 
quire understanding practice. Note the slant 
of d and ¢ and how gracefully these strokes 
blend into g and k following. Observe that 
the circle is joined smoothly; and if deleted 
would not in any way interfere with the per 
fect form of the consonant strokes. The 
straight lines should be straight and uniform 
in slant, and the curves written horizontal with 
the ending stroke on a line with the beginning 
of the curve. Some writers labor under the 
misapprehension that k and g are tipped down 
to the line of writing when preceded by ¢ and 
d; whereas, they must be kept in a horizontal 
plane. Do not let this fault creep into your 
writing. 


Pointers on Slant 


There is a point of criticism that I wish to 
stress particularly before we commence prac 
tice on Drill 2, and I hope that you will ob 
serve it closely, because it is one of the fine 
points that determines whether your O. G. A 
Contest paper will remain in the mediocre 
class of writers, or be promoted to the expert 
class. 

If you study the longhand letter r at the 
beginning of the first line of Drill 2, you will 
note that the first part of the letter is written 
like k-chay in shorthand and the second part 
like tr. This is to show that t before r is made 
more vertical than in other joinings—is written 
at the same slant as that given to the down- 
stroke, chay. It also illustrates the fact that it 


is natural to write ¢ more nearly upright after 
k, so the penmanship rule here, is: ¢ and d are 
written with a more nearly vertical inclination 


after k and g and before r and J. 


a 
- ea 4 ev 
“t & aa ‘i fy 
(Note: N r practice; for analysis only) 


“oa i 7 ee. eee 
Drill 2 

Yo -y LY NE > 

OO VY -y » A an Ma Meo A 

eT — wv vy oe ey 


* 4 
yA / P aa 
Kw er a—y 
we tage 
pat pa pat fol 


(te pr 


Pe fff 
ee ee pe 


Drill 2 
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PMA Km RE eter wm — ow 


PR Ort Oe 


tr 


a. ec Sa ~, al ~~ 


maw fC oO N.e~ ew CT’ 


a an aa a 


. ea a 


1-Je ance 


Qe” Drill 5 
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Practice the combinations given in Drill 2, 
maintaining proportion and uniform slant. The 
slant of d is modified slightly because it is a 
longer stroke, and does not lend itself as 
readily as ¢ to the perpendicular slant. The 
proper execution of these characters is im- 
portant, so establish the habit of writing them 
correctly now, during the habit-forming period. 
As svon as you have written the correct forms 
a few times, the motion used will become au- 
tomatic. Correct notes during the practice 
period insure good notes under the stress of 
rapid dictation 


Rew rse Cur 


The proper execution of reverse curves lends 
a grace and beauty to your writing that prob 
ably no other combination does. They are 
easy to write, too, provided you understand 
how to write them. Curves of equal length 
such as gl, kr, lg, and rk are modified for 
reasons of facility, and are written quite flat, 
with what is termed a “wave-like” line. Study 
the illustrations (Drill 3) carefully before 
writing; then practice the first exercise in 
Drill 4 until you acquire the motion used 

Kr is written one-half the length of gl, and 
rk is one-half the length of lg. To distinguish 
the length of the strokes in reversed curves of 
unequal length, retain the hump that naturally 
results from the conjunction of gr and kl. Note 
how gr in line 3 differs from gl in line 1. 

Observe that g starts with a slightly curved 
stroke just as when written alone; and the 
curves, if cut apart, by a horizontal line drawn 
through them still retain their original form 
Write the combinations with one impulse of 
the pen. A circle coming between reversed 
curves does not in any way interfere with the 
forms, as shown in the last two lines of Drill 4 


Speed Pr actice 


Drill 5 contains some sentences taken from 
Graded Readings for speed practice. At the 
outset you will probably require one full minute 
in which to write all of the sentences in the 
speed drill, but after you have practiced 
the sentences for a while, you will be able to 
write them in one-half minute, always writing 
a good style, of course. 

From this time on do not close your pen 
manship practice without having written the 
speed drills at least once, always writing them 
as swiftly as will be consistent with accuracy 
of forms. 


Key to Speed Drill 


The mill will not go. It will need more grain. 
Ray can get the grain He will take it in the rig. 
Ray will get ready in an hour. Henry hid in the hay. 
Henry will treat the cattle well. 
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Specimens taken at random from budgets sent as from all parts of the country 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to becorme a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrantit. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must aceompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 
Merit. - 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. Tt is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending chek op not who cove 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
8 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of theO.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
an only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An — ~~ 4 fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 

pnw / peed tests. 


No feeis for 








O. G. A. 


The late George Augustus Sala in his 
memoirs of Dickens says: “All his con- 
temporaries in the gallery whom I have ever 
known—and I have known many—have con- 
curred in stating that he was the quickest, 
the readiest, the aptest and most faithful ste- 
nographer of his time. He had completely 
mastered the difficult and ungrateful art of 
shorthand; a mistress whom you may woo 
indeed to conquest, but upon whom the door 
must be locked and who must be bound in 
links of iron, lest she run away from you 
five minutes after she has given you her 
heart. 

In his time Charles Dickens must have 
listened to and taken down the speeches of 
nearly every public man of the last genera- 
tion. There can be no doubt but that this 
early training in listening to and transcribing 
them was of infinite service to him in enab- 
ling him to develop the utterances of his in- 
born genius to a clear, concise, and per- 
spicuous style.” 


i AD 


Junior Test 


Arrange the copy gi en here as at- 
tractively as you can on one sheet of 
paper, typing a nice border all 
around tt. Be sure to indent the 
paragraphs five spaces from the 
margins and to have two spaces 
after every period or full stop. 


FILOSOPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
A file is not a thing to put things into, but 
a thing to take something out of, says Dr. 
Eldridge. : 

It is not a burial ground for the dead, but 
a resurrection camp of the living. We have 
condemned the old roll-top desk with its con- 
venient row of pigeon-holes. Pigeon-holes 
are things to put something into. Enter the 
modern filing case, with its ball-bearing rol- 
lers and the cross index—the purgatory of 
the living, awaiting the judgment day. — 

Some heads are like that, too, crammed 
full of odd information, like the pigeon-holes 
of the desk, but useful to nobody, not even 
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N ovember T ewriting S eed "Test 
yp 6 Pp 


Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until December 25, 1926 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


Y 1TH stables gone there can be no alley in any proper sense; for the 
\V essence of an alley is its stealth, its hidden course that slinks beyond the 
range of observant windows and lends its hand to mischief. No boy skulks 
now behind a contemptible garage’ to strike a match to his first cigarette—a cubeb, 
it is likely—or chews himself to nausea on a cud of Mechanics’ Choice. But the 
stable was a more generous shield for the practice of our minor vices. There was 
a time when an errand for a quart’ of milk or two-cent cake of yeast took us all the 
ray in alleys for pure adventure and, with silly hand groping for our pistol, we 
turned all corners wide against the chance of ambush. “Twixt gate and shop we 
trod an older and more vivid century, and* a certain cluttered path between house 
and barn opened at its farther end to an alien world where ragged boys snatched off 
our caps and ran. Our foreigners were Irish then and gangs of them came up from 
the flats to parochial school. 


Alleys were baseball‘ fields, for the sheer wall of the stables gave a carom to 
the ball and kept it within the bounds. Over the barn was out and put the dis- 
honored batsman in the field. A modern alley is too swept and dusted for these 
rougher games. There is*® no garbage can to mark the base. No syrup tins lend a 
pinch of chance to skill of fielding. Nor can I think that baseball has the old flavor 
of excitement when played safely in a permitted park with a policeman swinging his 
billy as a friend. The* fearful cry of copper sent us scurrying in bewildered flight 
through a dozen alleys until we lost pursuit and came at last to breathless safety. 
(nd this was the peppery enjoyment of the game. Nor did our catcher play behind 
a mask, but he took the’ foul-tip upon his nose and dropped the carmine stream 
of heroes. 


None of my unfortunate younger acquaintance now has a flat-roofed shed in 
concealment from the street. There was a shed like this not far from us in those 
older days. One mounted to’ it from the pickets of a fence, but the ground fell off 
behind and the other end was pitched to a dizzy height with a wide prospect over 
adjoining gardens where grooms trotted horses for exercise. The roof, further- 
more, was caught in an angle between’ two stables and was guarded from interrup- 
tion and surprise. 


One lay here upon his back through a summer afternoon and dreamed of a 
broader life. The sky was narrowed by the clutter of higher roofs, but white clouds 
mounted past the chimneys and were’ the swift galleons of our truant thought. 
Youth of wide ambition might meditate upon the days when it would sail as an equal 
comrade with Captain Kidd and slit a wizen. It was here we practiced the strange 
oaths that mark the sea. I recall that" a lightning rod climbed to the roof above and 
offered a hope it was Jack’s beanstalk to the kingdoms of the sky where giants drank 
blood; but were too dizzy to clamber across the jutting cornice, and it was a path 
that teased our wanton wish forever. (2,999 strokes)—From “Like Summer's 
Cloud,” by Charles S. Brooks. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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their owners. A head is a valuable adjunct to 
the body, not by what it absorbs, but by what 
it does, by what it radiates. Knowledge is not 
useful by being acquired, but by being dis- 
seminated. 

One is great by what he teaches somebody 
else, and not by what he learns himself. No- 
body ever became famous by centering knowl- 
edge within himself. Such a one gets as little 
benefit from his wealth as the miser who 
hoards his gold in a sack and keeps it hidden 
from the world. 

A head is like a file. Put something in it, 
by all means, but don’t put it in as you would 
store rubbish in an attic, but as you would 
put away your shoes at night—to be found in 
the morning when you need them again. And 
don’t hide it. Make many cross references and 
give the catalog to your friends. 

All the wisdom in the world is of no use to 
the author of it or to the world, on the shelf 
of the library. 

Put your head in circulation.—C. L. S. 


Senior Test 


Part | 


Set up the following as a letter on the 

subject of An Exceptional Greater 

New York First Mortgage Six and 
One-half Bond Issue. 


The unsually attractive features of the 
Court-Livingston Office Building bond issue 
will appeal to you for the investment of your 
available funds a new thirty story office and 
store building together with valuable fee and 
leasehold estate will be security for this First 
Mortgage Bond Issue its location at the 
financial and civic hub of Brooklyn opposite 
the new municipal Building is most desirable. 
The large number of applications for space 
already received assures the immediate success 
of the building conservative expert independent 
appraisals of the project, when completed, 
make this bond issue a 65% loan net yearly in- 
come is conservatively estimated at almost 
three times the maximum annual interest 
charges the entire earnings of the property are 
additional security for these First mortgage 
Bonds chase national bank New york Trustee 
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where interest is also payable monthly deposits 
are required in advance to meet interest and 
principal payments promptly completion of the 
building is guaranteed to the bondholders the 
greenebaum Safeguards developed through 
seventy one years of successful investment ex- 
perience surround and protect this issue the 
oldest real estate bond house recommends pur 
chase complete descriptive circular will be sent 
you on request the outstanding attractive fea 
tures of this greater new york security will 
bring a heavy demand for the bonds we sug- 
gest that you make reservation for your re 
quirements now. Yours very truly, 


PART ll 


Tabulate the following carefully, 

being sure to rearrange the amount 

and date of maturity im correct 
chronological order. 


Price, maturities six to fifteen years, par 
and accrued interest to yield 644%, maturities 
2% to 5% years to yield 6.08% to 6.39%, on 
$2,000,000 new 644% Court-Livingston Office 
Building, first mortgage bond issue. Amount 
$36,500, maturity March 1, 1935; maturity 
September 1, 1941, amount $1,090,000; amount 
$25,000, maturity March 1, 1929; September 
1, 1935 maturity, $37,000 amount; $28,500 
amount, March 1, 1931 maturity; maturity 
September 1, 1937, amount $41,000; September 
1, 1934 maturity, $35,000 amount; amount 
$48,500, March 1, 1941 maturity; September 
1, 1929 maturity, $25,000 amount; $38,500 
amount, March 1, 1936 maturity; amount 
$34,500, maturity March 1, 1934; September 1, 
1940 maturity, $47,500 amount; September 1, 
1932 maturity, amount $31,000 ; $45,000 amount, 
March 1, 1939 maturity; maturity March 1, 
1930, $26,500 amount ; $39,000 amount, maturity 
September 1, 1936; maturity March 1, 1940, 
$47,000 amount; $43,500 amount, September 1, 
1938 maturity; September 1, 1939 maturity, 
amount $46,000; September 1, 1930 maturity, 
$27,000 amount; maturity March 1, 1932, 
$30,500 amount ; $33,000 amount, September 1, 
1933 maturity ; March 1, 1937 maturity, $40,500 
amount; amount $29,000, September 1, 1931 
maturity; March 1, 1938 maturity, $42,500 
amount; $34,500 amount, maturity March 1, 
1933. 


[These tests are good only until December 25, 1926.) 





September issue? 





Have you prepared your specimen for the Ste- 
nographers’ O. G. A. Contest announced in our 


You have only until November 30. 


GET BUSY! 
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Silver Ring 


Elvy Peterson, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Catharine Porting, Kansas City High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Jack De Weerd, Grand Rapids High School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Burneta Chapman, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan 

Vera Klatt, Seginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan 

Elizabeth Beierly, South St. Paul High School, South St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Rose Trummer, South High School, Omaha, Nebraska 

Rose Wolfer, Elder High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Anna Hrimnock, Dunbar Township High School, Leisenring, 
Pennsylvania 

Ethel Crider, York High School, York, Pennsylvania 


Gold Pin 


Delora Hughson, Redmond High School, Redmond, Oregon 
Ida Kreides, Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Catherine Owen, Thompson School, York, Pennsylvania 

Un Bhumbruks, Assumption College, Bangkok, Siam 

Thelma Johnson, Beaumont Senior High School, Beaumont, 


Texas 

Doris Shipp, Main Avenue Senior High School, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Josephine Esternik, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis 
consin 


Silver Pin 


Edna Caflisch, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 

George Hillier Whitten, Petaluma High School, Petaluma, 
California 

Evelyn Reeve, Tamalpais High School, Sausalito, California 

Anna Botranavage, Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware 

Doris Rizzo, Business High School, Washington, District of 
Columbia 

Ethel M. Yamamota, 
Hawall 

Alberta Volkman, Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho 

Irene Wuertlemberger, Main Township High School, Des 
Plaines, Illinois 

Edits) Jones, Naperville High School, Naperville, Illinois 

Dorothy Elmendorf, F. J. Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Eva Sundholm, Whiting High School, Whiting, Indiana 

Teddy Hays, Clarinda High School, Clarinda, Iowa 

Sophia Reznek, Central Aigh School, Sioux City, lowa 

Ollie Brown, Emporia Business College, Emporia, Kansas 

Edith Shearing, Leavenworth High School, Leavenworth, 
Kansas 

Claire M. Fraser, Edward Little High School, Auburn, Maine 

Elsie A. Ehriich, The Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts 

Frances Romanczyk, Turners Falls High School, Turners Falls, 
Massachusetts 

Alice Brown, Coldwater High School, Coldwater, Michigan 

Joan Saidak, St. Mary's School, Detroit, Michigan 

Rose Smoltz, Chisholm Senior High School, Chisholm, Min- 
nesota 

Rauha Lahti, Crosby-Ironton High School, Crosby, Minnesota 

Freda Torgerson, Minnesota College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mayme Anderson, Moorhead High School, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Edythe Fredkove, Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Lucille Plante, St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Paul, Min- 

nesota 

Sarah C. Kaine, St. Mary's School, Plainfield, New Jersey 

Thelma Rumley, High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Allene Nuttall, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, New York 

Lillian Berman, Hebrew Technical School, New York, New 
York 

Gladys Phillips, Cambridge High School, Cambridge, Ohio 

Genevieve Schobel, Notre Dame Convent, Toledo, Ohio 

Minnie Klenk, Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 

Ivy I. Young, Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania 

Ange Monti, Churchman Business College, Eastman, Penn- 
sylvania 

Mildred Aurand, Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Pennsy!- 
vania 


High School, Hamakuapoko, Maui, 
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Awards 


Jean Sanders, Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas 

Myrtie Garret, South Park High School, Beaumont, Texas 

Ella A. Ahr, Draughon's Business College, San Antonio, Texas 

Opal D. Deason, Baldwin's Business College, Yoakum, Texas 

Lillian Densmore, Burlington High School, Burlington, Ver 
mont 

Helen Dormaler, Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla 
Washington 

Evelyn Brandt, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver Dam, Wis 
consin 

Joseph Gallenberger, Our Lady of Lourdes High School, 
Marinette, Wisconsin 

Kathryn Pauquette, Tomah High School, Tomah, Wisconsin 

Bronze Pin 

Yasuko Sonodo, Compton Union High School, Compton, Cali- 
fornia 

Alta Mae Chaffee, High School, Huntington Park, California 

Mildred Storm, Union High School, Lemoore, California 

Doris Allen, Merced Union High School, Merced, California 

Mildred Ater, Sweetwater Union High School, National City, 
California 

Vera Hagerman, Orange Union High School, Orange, Cali 
fornia 

Esther Gerry, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 

Helen Hall, High School, South Pasadena, California 

Margaret Lorentzen, San Jose Secretarial School, San Jose, 
California 

Ida Martinelli, San Jose Secretarial School, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia 

Korene Schnarr, Collegiate and Vocational School, Kitchener, 
Canada 

Lena Babcock, St. 
Canada 

Queeny Daigle, Mt. St 
Scotia, Canada 

Hester Harris, St. Patrick's Girls High School, Halifax 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

Lela L. Hughes, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado 

Ellen Eller, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Denver, Colorado 

Myrtle Bradley, Yuma High School, Yuma, Colorado 

Mildred Stallings, Yuma High School, Yuma, Colorado 

Alice Botsford, Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 

Angela Leide, Terryvilleo High School, Terryville, Connecticut 

Sarah Lazaroff, Strayer College, Washington, District of 
Columbia 

Ila Horkley, St. Anthony High School, St. Anthony, Idaho 

Mildred Kerns, Twin Falls High School, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Mary Margaret McMahon, St. John’s High School, Carrollton, 
Illinois 

Marie Johnson, Galva High School, Galva, Illinois 

Evelyn Larson, State Training School, Geneva, Illinois 

Mary Grainey, Highland High Sehool, Highland, Illinois 

Evelyn Wuskop, Jollet Township High School, Joliet, Illinois 

Julia Rakitjak, St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Koy Arensmon, Metropolis High School, Metropolis, Illinois 

Ethyle Bishop, Morris High School, Morris, Illinois 

Vivian Mois, Township High School, Roseville, Illinois 

Virginia Andrews, Savanna Township High School, Savanna, 


Charles Convent, Ambherst, Nova Scotia, 


Vincent Academy, Halifax, Nova 


Tilinois 

Ruth Schueller, Savanna Township High School, Savanna, 
Illinois 

Marie Simon, West Frankfort High School, West Frankfort, 
Tilinois 


Nelle Foust, Anthony Wayne Institute, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Honorable Mention 


Violet Nelson, Huntington Park High School, Huntington 
Park, California 

Marian Moore, Southern Secretarial School, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 

Helen Forbes, Balboa High School, Balboa, Canal Zone 

William Matos, Balboa High School, Balboa, Canal Zone 

Irma Foote, Takoma High School, Takoma Park, District of 
Columbia 

Hilda Brown, High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Frank Aldworth, Bagno a Ripoli, Florence, Italy 

Helenor Hurley, Rockland High School, Rockland, Massachu- 
setts 

Lempi Kivinen, Rockland High School, Rockland, Massachu- 
setts 

Mollie Oliker, Rockland High School, Rockland, Massachusetts 
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Rowell, Rockland High 
Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts 

Wilda Bracking, Great Falls 
High School, Great Falls, 
Montana 

Frances Toelle, State Normal 
School, Wayne, Nebraska 

Rebert Cohen, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Ethel Stadel, Colfax High 
School, Colfax, Washing- 
ton 


Mary 


Carrie Otteson, Racine High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 


100 Per Cent Clubs 


Flora M. Wilson, Merced Union 
High School, Merced, Cali- 
fornia 

George E. Pople, Heald’s Busi- 

ness College, San Jose, 

California 

R. Anderson, San Jose 

Secretarial School, San 

Jose, California 

L. Brill, Collegiate and 

Vocational School, Kitche- 

ner, Canada 

Sister St. Agnes Martyr, Notre 
Dame Academy, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. 1, Canada 

Sister Mary Immaculate, Con- 
vent of the Good Shepherd, 
Denver, Colorado 

Helen L. Nelson, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Mrs. Olive BE. Shephard, Terry- 
ville High School, Terry- 
ville, Connecticut 

Anne B. Wright, Beacom Busi- 
ness College, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Evelyn Leslie Enches, 
Pacifie Institute, 
lulu, Hawaii 

Jessie L. Mulvey, High School, 
Hamakuapoko, Maul, Ha- 
wall 

Guy G. George, Coour d'Alene 
High School, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho 

Daisy M. Bell, J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois 

Nellie Collins, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Rutheda A. Hunt, 
Township High 
Evanston, Illinois 

Lillian B. Sweet, Community 
High School, Geneva, Illi- 
nois 

Alphretta M. Metz, Metropolis 
High School, Metropolis, 
Illinois 

Mrs. G. E. Abernathy, 
High School, Morris, 
inois 

Sister M. Justina, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Perle Marie Parvis, Mishawaka 
High School, Mishawaka, 
Indiana 

Agnes G. Ward, South Bend 
High School, South Bend, 
Indiana 

Miriam R. Jackson, Mt. Pleas- 
ant Senior High School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

Lily E. Jefferson, Municipal 
Technical School, Lisburn, 
Ireland 

Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward 
Little High School, Au- 
burn, Maine 

Melba E. Ramsdell, Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine 


Mrs. 


M 


Mid- 
Hono- 


Evanston 
School, 


Morris 
Ill- 
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Blanche Bernardin, The Law 
rence Commercial School, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 

Sister St. Jean de Cenacle, St 
Louls Academy, Lowell, 
Massachusetts 

Sister M. Edmond, 

Baptiste School, 

Massachusetts 

M. de Laeyala, St 

School, Melrose, 

chusetts 

Mildred Dunn, Rockland 

School, Rockland, 

chusetts 

Esther Curley, 

School, Sharon, 

chusetts 

Lola B. Yerkes, 

School, Calumet, 

Nissi, Suomi 

Hancock, Michigan 

Eva Hooper, Ishpeming 

High School, Ishpeming, 

Michigan 

Ramona Wright, 
School, 


St. Jean 


Lynn, 
M Mary's 
Massa 


High 
Massa- 
M Sharon High 
Massa- 


Calumet High 
Michigan 
Stiri College, 


L 


Lapeer High 
Lapeer, Michigan 
Edith Johnson, High School, 
Breckenridge, Minnesota 
Eva A. Gold, Crosby-Ironton 
High School, Crosby, Min 
nesota 
Berget, 
School, 


Olive Detroit 
Detroit, 

Lueben, 
School, 


High 
Minnesota 

High 
Minne- 


> © Luverne 
Luverne, 
sota 
Mrs. J. P 
College, 
Nnesota 
Helen Nedry, Northfield 
School, Northfield, 


Peterson, Humboldt 
Minneapolis, Min- 


High 
Minne 
sota 
M 
College 


Sister Jane, St. Benedict 
and Academy, St 
Minnesota 
Anna Ryan, Humboldt 

High School, Paul, 

Minnesota 

Sister M. Lucinda 

School St. 
sola 

Marie Mahaffy, South 

High School, 

Paul, Minnesota 

Herrell, Butler High 

School, Butler, Missouri 

Deutschmann, Lancaster 

High School, Lancaster, 

Missouri 

Bertha E 

High 
souri 


Joseph, 
Mrs 


St 


St 
Paul, 


Bernard 

Minne- 
St 

South 


Paul 
St 


Ethel 


Elsie 


Macon 
Mis- 


Roseberry, 
School, Macon, 
Mrs. James H. Stokes, 
City High School, 
City, Missouri 
Jessica Stevenson, Sweet Grass 

County High School, Big 
Timber, Montana 
Sister Mary Consolata, St 
Mary's of the Mount 
School, Helena, Montana 
Esther Arnodo, Roundup High 
School, Roundup, Montana 
J. H. Hale, Nebraska State 
Normal Schoel, Kearney, 
Nebraska 
Evelyn V. Johnson, 
High School, 
Nebraska 
Gladys Tasker, 
School, Dover, 
shire 
Sister Catherine 
Charles Convent, 
Nova Scotia 
Helen L. Biddle, Union High 
School, Willoughby, Ohio 

M. Olenbush, Okmulgee 
High School, Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma 


Monroe 
Monroe, 


Tekamaha 
Tekamaha, 


The McIntosh 
New Hamp- 


Joseph, &t. 
Amberst, 


Miss 
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Vovember, 


National Shorthand Report ers’ 


™~ ° 
(Convention 


Report by Archibald Alan Bowle 


Officer 


me Ee 


President, 


Russ, Shreve; 


1926-27 


ort, Louisiana 


I 


Vice-President, Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, Boston, Mass 


Treasurer, W. A. J. Warnement, Cleveland 


Secretary, Albert C. 


Rellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
Pa., August 


T the 
de Ipl la, 





was 
‘lithe and noble art” of shorthand reporting 
fhe National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa 
tion held their 27th annual convention. From 
the west and from the east, from the north 
and from the south they came to partake of 
the good things provided for them and to con 
tribute their bit for the consideration of their 
fellow members. Addresses, reports of com 
mittees, discussions, all were of the brightest 
and snappiest. The program announced that 
those taking part were “well qualified by ex 
perience and achievement to give thoughts and 
suggestions of practical value,” and the ex- 
pectations were reached. They were surpassed. 

Many arrived on Sunday and enjoyed the 
renewal of acquaintances and friendships, or 
wandered out to the Sesqui grounds to look 
over the exposition. Others arrived on Mon- 
day morning in time for the annual shorthand 
contest. 


Monday's Program 


The morning was given over entirely to the 
shorthand contest, which was reported in last 
month’s issue of this magazine. The after- 
noon session was opened by an address of wel- 
come by a representative of the Mayor of 
Philadelphia and response by R. T. Russ, of 
Louisiana. This was followed by the Presi 
dent’s address. Discussing the value of mem- 
bership, Mr. Heller said: 

“The strength of an organization is measured 
by its members. Membership is an asset—not 
a liability. Through organization we receive 
proper recognition, which brings us handsome 
returns. Our membership should be extended, 
because every shorthand reporter needs the 
stimulation of Association membership, and 


the larger the membership the larger will be 


15 to 19, there 
a gathering of the clans of the 


Gaw, Elkhart, Indiana 


the influence of the Association and the larger 
will be the benefits of membership to the in 
dividual.” 

Mr. Heller continued by outlining the worl 
that has been accomplished during the year 
and suggesting matters to be attended to 
the future. He has given of his private mean: 


and entire time during his term of office t 


the work of the Association, assisting in the 
organization of state associations in Wash 
ington, Oregon, Arizona, New Mexico, an 


Virginia and bringing them into affiliation wit 
National body. “We total nev 
nembership during the year of approximate] 
225,” he told his hearers 

Owing to the membership 
Gregg writers in the Association it is becomins 
apparent that the official organ should carry 
department for this steadily growing sectio: 
and Mr. Heller recommended such action. 

The president closed with a tribute to thos: 
“who have codperated so loyally in the servic: 
of the Association and to make this conver 
tion a success.” 

Monday evening a delightful steamer tri 
on the Delaware River, with music and dan 
ing, formed a pleasing and agreeable diversion 
and the appreciation of the convention was 
expressed on many occasions for the wonderful! 
manner in which it was entertained at the hand 
of the Philadelphians. 


the have a 


’ 


increasing 


Tuesday Morning 


After the reports of the various committees 
were read, Mr. Horace A. Edgecomb, former 
president, addressed the convention on “Bricks 
Without Straw; Who is Responsible for the 
Future of This Association?” in which he 
laid the responsibility to the individual mem 
ber. During his address he outlined the original 
idea of the Association—‘“it was the conception 
of the founders that by bringing into this 
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ganization the great majority of 
this country, 
erted effort to advance their individual capa 
and opportunities, and 

le thus deriving for themselves the benefit 

organization they would at the same time 
tter serve the public.” 

lhe growth of the N. S. R. A. and the com 
lexity of its activities, Mr. Edgecomb be 
eves, “warrant the employment of a full 
me secretary.” 

Delving into the past, Mr. George N. Hill- 
un, official reporter of the District Court of 
County, St. Paul, Minnesota, gave 
Some Reminiscences” of his reporting of 
sixty odd years. He found in Minnesota in 
1874, when he first took up his work in that 
state, that the “shorthand” in use was “long 
and,” used by both judge and respective at 
This custom delayed trials and often 
ccasioned debate and vexation. Mr. Hillman 
told interestingly of his learning shorthand 
some sixty odd years ago,” of his encourag- 
ment by the local clergyman, his entering the 
shorthand reporting profession and of his con- 
nection with many of the pioneers in this field 
f endeavor. 


reporters 
it would be possible by con 


ylitres professional 


Kamsey 


torneys. 


Tuesday Afternoon and Evening 

Who will forget the delightful motor trip 
through wonderful Fairmount Park to the 
scene of the Paoli massacre, the gripping de 
scription by a descendant of General “Mad” 
\nthony Wayne, or the drive through Valley 
Forge, the winter camp of our patriarch, 
George Washington, or the pleasant drive on 
to Willow Grove where dinner and dancing 
followed ! 


Wednesday Morning 


Nine o'clock found a crowd of writers of 
Gregg Shorthand around a blackboard, listen 
ing to Mr. Charles L. Swem giving some in- 
teresting pointers on the development of short- 
hand for reportorial work. This reminds us 
of the special course that Mr. Swem is writing 
for reporting aspirants. We have seen a part 
of it and pronounce it excellent. No doubt 
many of the things which he gave before that 
little group at Philadelphia will be available 
for others through the course when he has 
completed it. 

Some interesting historical information re- 
lating to Congressional Reporting was given 
in a paper prepared by Theodore F. Shuey, 
dean of U. S. Senate Reporters. Much he 
gathered from his personal experience, and 
some he collected through diligent search 
through the annals of Congress. “In the sec- 
ond session of the first Congress, January 15, 
1790, a debate took place in the House of 
Representatives on a resolution restoring the 
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shorthand writers to 


they having been relegated to the gallery at 
the preceding session . . . Mr. Lloyd and Mr 
fenno were named as the two shorthand 
writers directly affected, and high praise wa 
given to the accuracy of their reports when 
afforded proper facilities.’ 

Mr. Shuey spoke of Joseph Gales, who, for 
publishing Thomas Paine’s “The Rights of 
Man,” found it expedient to flee from Eng 
land. He eventually came to America and 
was called upon by the publishers of The Dail 
Advertiser, because of his knowledge of Gur 
ney’s shorthand, to report for that journal the 
proceedings of Congress. 

“On October 31, 1800, when the national 
capital was removed from Philadelphia to the 
lederal City, as Washington was first called, 
the National Intelligencer was established by 
Samuel Harrison Smith, and this was the fore 
runner of the Congressional Record. Gales 
Senior became associated with this enterprise 
Ten years later Joseph Gales, Jr., who had 
studied under the guidance of his father, b« 
came sole proprietor of it and he was later 
elected mayor of the city. 

Francis Preston Blair and John 
Rives, both Virginians, “became reporters of 
Congress and published the Globe in 1830, 
which in time became the medium for the pub 
lication of the debates and proceedings of Con 
gress and at a later period ceased to be a 
newspaper and published the official shorthand 
reports alone, till 1873, when all contracts for 
reporting, printing and binding, were terminated 
and the Congressional Record sprang into being 
as a product of the Government Printing 
Office.” It was Blair and Rives who put in 
operation the efficient system of corps report 
ing which exists today. 

When Mr. Sutton and Mr. Rives organized 
a corps of official reporters of the Senate in 
December, 1848, “there were four note-takers, 
with D. F, Murphy then taking check-notes 
of the entire proceedings and revising the copy 
of the four reporters.” 

This D. F. Murphy had two brothers who 
joined the reporting staff and thus°was formed 
the “trio of Murphy brothers whose fame as 
shorthand reporters became nation-wide.” 


the privileges of the floor, 


Cook 


These, and many other tid-bits of historic 
interest were given by Mr. Shuey, who on the 
death of Mr. James J. Murphy succeeded this 
reporter and has been in the Senate since that 
time. 

Many good stories were told by those who 
came to confess “The Most Embarrassing Mo 
ment in My Shorthand Reporting Career,” and 
you should have been there to hear them! 

Mr. William M. Clift, Philadelphia, read 
a paper dealing with “Facts vs. Theories” as 
to which was best for the profession relative 


Continued on page 55 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


_f 


> 


Contests and Reporting Ability 


RE contest records a fair criterion of 
reporting ability? This is a question 
that has been often asked during the 
Championship records have 
the 
accuracy 


lew 

up materially during the course of 
five the standard of 
mong the leading contestants has been raised 
a hitherto unbelievable point, and in the 
rocess the older writers of long years of ex- 
erience have, for the most part, bowed to the 
Each year, the 
championship 


years. 


years, 


supremacy of the youngster. 

juirement win 
has each year as the 
equirement goes up the ability to meet the 
st has matched the need. But—and here's the 
ib!—this increased ability to report rapid 
peech has been achieved by only a few writers. 
hose who have kept pace with the rising tide 
ave been what might be termed “habitual” 
mtestants—some of them comparative young- 
ters in the reporting game. 


necessary to 


nors increased, and 


Do Contest Records Represent Actual 
Reporting Ability? 


Hence the ever-present query heard at every 
mtest, “Do contest records represent actual 
reporting ability?” It is a fair question in it 
self and is entitled to a fair discussion, but, 
infortunately, it is usually asked only to be 
nswered by one who has a strong opinion on 
negative and, unfortunately 
gain, by one who has never competed in the 
mtests or who has, perchance, in” and 
ound himself unable to qualify with the re- 
uired speed and accuracy. The contestant 
himself either takes the affirmative or is 
uietly content to let the records speak for 
themselves. 


the side also, 


“sat 


Can’t the Few Who Qualify Actually Report? 


It is a fair question. Why, on the basis of 
contest records, are there only four writers in 
the country who can do the highest champion- 
ship speeds with an accuracy of ninety-nine 
per cent, while the average run of admittedly 
good reporters can not even qualify with the 


required ninety-five per cent? Or, to be more 
conservative, why is it that barely more than a 
dozen or so writers have ever qualified at 280 
words a minute with only five per cent of er- 
rors? Is it because this mere handful are the 
only ones who can actually report verbatim 
the high speed that is frequently required in 
court (even the most emphatic on the nega- 
tive side of the question will contend that testi 
mony frequently soars to 280 words a minute), 
or is there really no necessary connection be 
tween contest ability and reporting at all? Are 
these four writers and those like them simply 
speed demons in a contest and not necessarily 
good reporters at all in a court room? 

How Do These “Speed Demons” Stand in the 

Profession? 

On the basis of facts as they exist, it seems 
dificult for any impartial observer to take any 
but the affirmative side of the question. In the 
first place, it cannot be disputed that every 
winner of the championship has been likewise 
a good reporter. From Bottome, the first, to 
Dupraw, the most recent champion, they are 
all not only good reporters, but we believe that 
every one of them would have to be included 
in any grouping of the most capable verbatim 
reporters in the country. This statement is 
here made regardless of the fact that Dupraw, 
the youngest of the champions, has been en 
gaged in actual reporting for little more than 
Anybody who has any doubts on the 
seck the testimony of the 
his senior who have 
checked his copy in 


a year. 
subject need only 
reporters 
worked beside 
actual work. 


many years 


him or 


What Makes a Reporter Good? 


Let us compare the requisites essential to 
successful contestants and those which must 
be possessed by a good reporter. In a contest, 
the supreme requirements are the ability to 
comprehend what is dictated, to place it on 
paper as it is spoken, and then to transcribe 
it accurately within a given time. This is the 
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essence of verbatim reporting. The contestant 
is literally a verbatim reporter, for the em- 
phasis in the contest is placed upon that very 
quality. 

How do these qualities compare with prac 
tical reporting? With one exception, or addi 
tion rather, exactly the same essentials go to 
make a good reporter. To enumerate them, 
the requirements of a practical reporter are: 
the ability to comprehend what is said, to place 
it on paper as it is spoken, and to transcribe it 
accurately within a given time—/flus the capac- 
ity to edit what is not clearly spoken or what 
is badly or incorrectly said by the speaker— 
and on this added ability to edit hinges the 
argument, such as it is. 


Isn’t a Verbatim Report the Desideratum? 


The complainant (i.e., the reporter who has 
never qualified in a contest) avers that in 
practical reporting the emphasis should not be 
place upon verbatim work but, rather, upon 
the ability to “edit.” This is a natural view- 
point on the part of the reporter who does 
not take with him into his work contest speed. 
Without any intention to disparage him or his 
ability, it is natural that the reporter who can- 
not qualify at 280 or 300 words a minute, and 
must therefore drop portions when the speaker 
reaches those heights, should place the em- 
phasis upon his ability to “edit” what he does 
get. He knows that he gets most of it, and 
he knows that his report is in all essential 
particulars a verbatim report. Perhaps it is 
even better than a verbatim report—it is an 
edited report, minus all the little crudities and 
inaccuracies so common to extemporaneous 
speech. So he looks at the contestant per- 
spiring in his effort to distinguish “a” from 
“the” in his report and charged the same for 
it as if for material error, and, supremely 
confident in his ability to “edit” what he can- 
not get, he, the practical reporter, is inclined 


to say, “There is an automaton, simply a 
writing machine, to write speech as it is 
spoken !” 


No Mere Machine Can Win a Shorthand 
Contest 


What he does not realize is that the very 
ability to write shorthand accurately at those 
speeds requires the same kind of intelligence 
and the same kind of mental process as is nec- 
essary to the art of editing. No mere machine 
could comprehend 280 words a minute on new 
copy, even if he could write it; certainly he 
could not transcribe it afterwards. Speed of 


that nature is possible only to one who has an 
unusually large vocabulary of words and terms 
in general use, a wide range of current in- 
formation, and an absolute familiarity with 
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court and legal procedure. In the first plac: 
hearing is so important a factor at high spee: 
that he could not write it, even, if he did m 
comprehend it. His ability to comprehend an 
catch instantly every word uttered is depet 
cent upon his capacity to follow the trend . 
thought and of intent 
Mental Editing Goes into Contest Transcript 
Furthermore, when he comes to transcrilx 
his notes, distorted as they are by high speed 
the accuracy which he finally achieves is de 
pendent in large part upon his ability to reason 
out context, which is nothing more or less that 
a process of mental editing. He does not 
change the copy to meet the exigencies of 
grammar or of thought, but he does assess 
and revise it mentally with a view to decipher 
ing a badly written outline or a misheard word 
Very few reporters in an actual piece of 
editing ever give half the study and analysis 
to a whole case that the contestant applies to a 
three-page transcript in the transcribing room 
The average championship contestant, when the 
contest is over, can pick out every flaw in the 
material dictated—the grammatical error mad: 
in the first paragraph; the faulty statistics 
quoted on the second page, and the general in 
consistency of the speaker’s argument. 


“Edited” Reports Not Always Good Enough 


The reporter with contest speed is not de 
pendent upon his editing ability, except when 
it is absolutely necessary to revise faulty dic 
tion or to correct a patent error of the speaker ; 
whereas, it is the boast of many a capable 
reporter that when the going gets too hot h« 
“digests” as he goes along, taking the gist of 
the discourse rather than word for word. H« 
may drop a large part of what has been said 
but he feels that if he has preserved the thought 
of the speaker he has rendered a satisfactory 
if not a verbatim report. If it is a poor speaker 
that he is reporting, he will undoubtedly “get 
away with it,” as his “edited” report will b« 
extremely flattering to the speaker—he may 
even receive commendation for such a ver 
batim report; but if he is dealing with a speaker 
not only fast but with a nice command of the 
language and the ability to think both quickly 
and coherently on his feet—plus a pride of 
phraseology—well, the reporter who “edits” 
may attempt it, but the speaker upon reading 
the report will be under no illusions as to the 
verbatim ability of the reporter ! 

It is this type of speaker, the educated man 
who speaks fast, who is the bane of the aver 
age reporter possessing the “editing” ability 
but not the speed. The uneducated speaker, 
no matter how fast he may be, strikes no ter 
ror to the average reporter, for the reporter 
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who has any professional ability at all can get 
but half of what is said and turn out an 
“edited” transcript which will be a better 
speech than the one the speaker made. 


Why Fear the “ Whirlwind’ Speaker? 


But listen to what they have to say about 
speakers like Dr. Vincent and many of the 
noted divines and orators who know their 
subjects, whose diction is good, whose thoughts 
ire involved, and who travel at a whirlwind 
speed for a half hour at a time! It is in re- 
porting a speaker of this type—the highest type 

f all, whose words and phrases are worth 
preserving—that what is needed most is sheer 
speed. “Editing” ability is next to useless; 
if it is of any advantage at all in such in- 
stances it is after the speech is over and the 
reporter comes to transcribe and make the 
minor corrections necessary to the transference 
of a polished address from the loose medium 
of oratory to the more exacting standards of 
literature. 

The average good reporter whose emphasis 
is on “editing” is admittedly hard put to it 
when pitted against a speaker of this type. 
Certainly, what he cannot get in shorthand he 
cannot edit! With all of it essential to the 
whole, and clothed as it is in the intimate 
literary style of the speaker, his is either a 
fragmentary report of what the speaker said 
or else a reportorial “digest” lacking the lit- 
erary tone and color of the original. Or both! 


High Speed Necessary in Court 


In the court room where speed is most 
often needed, the ability to “get it down” is 
actually the prime requisite. “Editing” here 
is not allowable except, perhaps, by matter of 
courtesy to correct or recast the grammar or 
diction of His Honor and the attorneys. The 
poor witness is stripped bare of all pretense 
and left as he is with all the glaring imac 
curacies incident to educational deficiencies or 
nervousness at being on the stand—plus the de 
ficiencies of the reporter! 


What is “ Editing’? 


The term “editing,” as frequently used by 
those who take the negative side of the ques- 
tion propounded, and emphasize it in prefer- 
ence to speed, is really a misnomer. Editing in 
its proper significance is a process that comes 
into play after the shorthand is down and the 
reporter comes to dictate his transcript. Or 
it may be indulged in to some extent in the 
process of note-taking, but legitimate editing 
during note-taking is only possible to the re- 
porter who has the reserve of speed which is 
characteristic of the high-speed contestant. 
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It requires no small reserve of speed to re- 
cast sentences and correct slips as they fall 
from the lips of the speaker. Frequently it is 
necessary for the reporter to pause and “catch” 
the sense in order to edit while the speaker 
hurries on; and only a reserve of speed will 
enable him to catch up again. It is in no sense 
editing to “digest” as you go, taking what you 
can of the main points and dropping non 
essentials. That is nothing more nor less than 
an expedient—a substitute for actual ability to 
do verbatim reporting. This undoubtedly pass- 
es in many cases for verbatim work, but it 
passes because memory of the spoken word is 
short and because it is only within compara- 
tively recent years that we could hope for 
anything else. 


“*Verbatim’’ Then and Nou 

It has been only fifty years since shorthand 
was generally accepted in the courts as an im- 
provement over the old reports of the clerk 
and the judge, who made longhand notes of 
the essential points as the case progressed, these 
constituting the record of the trial. Of course 
we have gone far beyond that, but the average 
reporter owes more to the tradition of this 
method than he would be inclined to admit. 
If his report is essentially correct of what was 
said, however it may vary in many particulars, 
he has faithfully performed his office and no- 
body can complain. He gets credit for doing 
verbatim work. 

But more recently, with the contests leading 
the way and some civil service commissions 
following, the public—the judges, the attorneys 
and the platform speakers—are becoming edu 
cated to the actual possibilities of shorthand 
They see shorthand written in contests at 200, 
260, and 280 words a minute and transcribed 
with absolute accuracy, word for word and 
syllable for syllable. Fast, educated speakers 
find their speeches coming back to them, via 
the swift pen of the newer generation of re 
porters, exactly as they uttered them—edited? 
yes, but intact and preserving all the personal 
flavor of the speaker's own phraseology. They 
are becoming accustomed to this and expect it, 
with the consequence that there is a greater 
insistence upon higher standards of speed in 
civil service and all official examinations held 
for reporters. 

Reporters of the “digest” type naturally find 
the speed of such examinations too high and 
lament the fact that emphasis is not placed as 
it used to be upon other qualifications, sincerely 
believing from their own experience that the 
road which they have traveled is the only true 
way to reporting ability. Of course, to one 
minus the necessary speed to cope with the 
fast speakers, experience and educational back- 
ground do provide a fair substitute; but the 
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Technical ‘Terms for 


cathode 
celluloid 
censor 
censorship 
change maker 
characterization 
character study 
choke coil 
chromo 
chuck 

cinema 
circuit 

close up 
clutch 
comedian 
comedienne 
commutator 
concave 
concentric 
condenser 
conductor 
contract 
converter 
convex 
cosmopolitan 
costume 
coulomb 
countershaft 
countersink 
creative 
critic 

curtain 

cycle 
damping coils 
dark-room 
decorative 
depict 
development 
direct current 


dissolve 


ra 
distributor 
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electrodes 
electrolysis 
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Meotion Picture Trade 


induction 
inflammable 
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motion picture magazine 
motivation 
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trend today, thanks to the contests and other 
similar agencies, is toward the reporter pos- 
sessing both the mechanical speed and the 
educational requirements. 


[* Modern Reporting Demands Abler Writers 


There is little doubt that the younger reporter 
breaking into the field comes up better equipped 
than his older brother to meet the necessities 
of modern reporting. He has a better edu 
cational background, his elementary training in 
both technique and content has been better ; 
and, in addition, learning his shorthand in the 
competitive atmosphere of speed so charac- 
teristic now of shorthand instruction, his stand 
ards of the mechanical necessities of his pro- 
fession are higher. He can write compara- 
tively fast, but, what is more important, he has 
no illusions that he is the fastest writer in 
the world. With contest records constantly 
held before him in the schoolroom, he knows 
what has been done in the profession, and more 
often than not his ambition is stimulated by 
the moving spirit of emulation. His report- 
ing career is usually one of steady progres- 
sion in the mechanical perfection of his art. 
He naturally lacks the experience of the older 
reporter, but experience is a matter of accumu- 
lation and actually of secondary importance to 
the writer possessing the mechanical require- 
ments of speed plus native common sense. 

It is not difficult for the fast writer to “get 
down”—phonetically if need be—what another 
could not possibly report without the aid of 
long familiarity with the subject. Experience 
and familiarity as it comes to the fast writer 
necessarily adds to his efficiency, but only to 
the extent that it makes his work lighter and 
his mind freer from the worry of new terms 
and conditions. He does not write faster, but 
only more easily. 


Competitive Atmosphere Producing Better 
Reporters 


Contest records are a fair criterion of re- 
porting ability. The professional careers of 
the various champions and also of those who 
have ever qualified in the contests have demon- 
strated this beyond all reasonable question. 
Every civil service examination adds further 
to the proof. And if more proof were neces- 
sary, one need only point to the number of 
young reporters stepping almost from the 
classroom to the reporting table with hardly 
more than the equipment of sheer speed and 
the necessary intelligence that comes with its 
development. 

And let it be said here that high speed in 
shorthand does not come “mechanically,” as is 
too often assumed, but by a process of mental 
development and natural education—and there- 
in lies the true answer to the question pro- 
pounded. 
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California Reporters 
Contest 


a 
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| 
| 
| 
SES = s oe 
Norman C. McKnight 





fornia State Reporters’ Association at Los 

Angeles, September 3, there were six en- 
tries, three of whom are writers of Gregg short- 
hand and three Pitmanic shorthand. Five-minute 
dictations were given on straight literary mat- 
ter at 200 words a minute and court testimony 
at 260 words a minute. The first dictation was 
from a political speech dealing with the negro 
situation in the South and the testimony was 
from an accident case—collision between a 
street car and an auto truck. 

None of the writers qualified on the 200 
literary matter, as it seemed to be very difficult, 
owing to the subject matter. Two qualified in 
the 260 testimony, as follows: 


I: the first speed contest held by the Cali- 


NaME System Errors Accy 
Norman C. McKnight Gregg 21 98.4 
James E. Noon Pitman 65 95.03 


Although we have not received an officia) 
report of the contest, it is presumed that the 
trophy was not awarded, since none of the 
writers qualified on the straight literary matter 
Nevertheless, Mr. McKnight made a splendid 
showing on the 260 testimony and was far out 
ahead of the other qualifier. It is hoped that 
this contest will stimulate interest in speed 
contests in California. 

Mr. McKnight, who is a court reporter in 
Los Angeles, was formerly a resident of New 
York City, and is a graduate of the High 
School of Commerce in that city. He holds 
speed certificates from the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association for 150, 175 and 200 
words a minute on straight literary matter, 
made in the contest at New London, Connecti- 
cut, in 1922. Mr. McKnight is to be sincerely 
congratulated on the excellent showing he 
made at the 260 words-a-minute speed. 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Convention 


Concluded from page 147 


to payment and conditions. He called attention 
to an Act passed by the Pennsylvania Legis 
lature of 1867 “authorizing the Courts of Al- 
legheny County to appoint official reporters, 
prescribe their duties and fix their compensa- 
tion, which has remained in force for forty- 
five years to the great satisfaction of all parties 
concerned,” and suggested that if Congress 
would give similar power to the judges of the 
Federal Courts the service could be adapted to 
the requirements of every district. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


This was given over to worth-while papers 
on “Convention Reporting” by Frederick H. 
Gurtler and George J. Drobnis, of Chicago, 
and “The Isolated Reporter,” by Miss Lura 
N. Middaugh, Kansas City, Kansas. They 
were followed by a short address by each 
Past President, on “My Idea of Progress for 
the Association is This—” 


The Banquet 
Food good. Crowd jolly. Music okeh. 


What could be better? President William S 
Heller spoke and concluded his remarks by a 


delightful poem in which he told of the work 
that he had done and bade his adieu to the 
office of president. ° 

Dr. Edward James Cattell, the guest speaker, 
was well introduced and paid tribute to the 
shorthand writing profession. He appealed for 
that brotherly love among men for which 
Philadelphia is renowned. He interspersed his 
address with anecdotes, raising his audience at 
times to the highest pitch of intense emotion 
and then brought it down again with an adroit- 
ly apt and humorous remark. It was a won 
derfully stirring address. 


Mr. Peter McLaughlin, veteran shorthand 
reporter of New York State, also addressed 
the convention, paying special tribute to the 
late Lafayette Temple. 


As toastmaster, James E. Fuller was par 
excellence. Timely, humorous, and with a keen 
perception of the appropriateness of things, 
Mr. Fuller filled the bill well. After the 
awarding of the certificates, medals and cham 
pionship trophy, the orchestra struck up and 
couples sped around the ballroom till the hour 
when Cinderella disappeared, which, by the 
way, seems to be Philadelphia’s time for saying, 
“Good-night.” 


Designed by Lillian Maltzberger 
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